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The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1,  1005. 
To 

His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 

His  Grace,  Most  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan, 

Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  /  Catholic  Indian 

His  Grace,  Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  |  Mii^dom. 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  j 

The  condition  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  and 
Schools  during  the  past  year,  while  far  from  ideal,  has 
been  more  satisfactory  than  at  any  time  since  the  crisis 
of  1901.  In  the  field  there  has  been  increased  activity, 
and  among  Catholics  generally  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest  for  the  disinherited  “Brother  in  Red.”  Several 
events  of  far-reaching  consequences  have  occurred.  As 
must  needs  be,  some  reverses  have  been  sustained,  and 
the  Bureau  has  not  escaped  a  fierce  and  bitter  conflict 
with  opposing  forces. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  MISSIONS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  Catholic  Indian 
work  during  the  past  twelve  months.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  in  the  Diocese  of  Monterey  and  Los 
Angeles,  where  Bishop  Conaty,  sparing  no  trouble  or 
expense,  has  supplied  his  Indian  subjects  with  every 
facility  for  religious  instruction  and  worship.  More 
than  ordinary  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  dio¬ 
ceses  of  Baker  City,  Boise,  Lead  and  Tucson,  whose  ex¬ 
treme  poverty,  however,  has  rendered  results  such  as 
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those  accomplished  in  Los  Angeles  impossible.  Zeal 
has  flagged  in  no  quarter.  Father  Taelman,  S.  J.,  re¬ 
ports  a  great  change  for  the  better  among  the  Crow 
Indians  of  Montana.  He  has  baptized  52  persons  since 
New  Year,  the  majority  being  thoroughly  instructed 
adults.  These  notoriously  immoral  and  degraded  In¬ 
dians  have  given  hitherto  little  encouragement  to  their 
missionaries. 

The  Bureau  has  entered  into  a  year’s  contract 
with  Bishop  Glorieux’s  new  school  for  the  Nez  Perces 
at  Slickpoo,  Idaho,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  provide  reg¬ 
ularly  for  its  55  pupils. 

The  Bureau  also  made  provision  for  a  school  among 
the  Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  North  Dakota, 
but  as  the  authorities  in  charge  failed  to  secure 
Sisters  to  undertake  the  work,  no  money  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  for  this  purpose.  The  Fort  Berthold  Agency 
presents  an  inviting  field  for  the  missionary.  Since  the 
15th  of  August,  1904,  the  priest  in  charge  has  admin¬ 
istered  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to  30  adults  and  to  28 
children  of  pagan  parentage,  and,  moreover,  has  a  number 
of  adults  under  instruction. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  a  small  boarding  school  has 
been  opened  among  the  Quapaws,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  This  school  receives  $500  per  annum  from  Qua- 
paw  tribal  funds,  while  the  Bureau  provides  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  in  excess  of  this  amount. 

Encouraging  reports  are  received  from  Nazareth  Col¬ 
lege,  the  new  school  at  Muskogee,  conducted  by  the 
Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  boys  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes. 

The  Carmelite  Mission  established  among  the  Choc¬ 
taws  in  1903,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Carmelite 
Fathers,  has  been  confided  to  .secular  priests.  Not- 
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withstanding  the  arrangements  entered  into  by  the 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  and  the  Carmelite  Fathers, 
which  were  carried  out  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  by 
Bishop  Meerschaert  and  the  Bureau,  the  Carmelites  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  their  general  in  Riome  to  abandon 
the  Mission,  and  this  order  they  have  put  into  effect. 
A  very  unfortunate  feature  of  the  affair  is  that  a  number 
of  the  Catholic  Choctaws  removed  from  Mississippi  to 
the  Indian  Territory  on  the  express  condition  that  their 
missionaries  (the  Carmelite  Fathers)  should  accompany 
them  and  remain  with  them.  It  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  regain  the  confidence  of  Indians 
when  once  they  find  that  faith  has  been  broken  with 
them.  Because  of  the  breach  of  faith  with  the  Catholic 
Choctaws  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  widely  scattered 
over  an  extensive  'territory,  and  subjected  to  disedifying 
and  demoralizing  influences  of  all  kinds,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  but  slender  hope  for  their  future.  Un¬ 
less  the  new  missionaries  have  unlimited  patience  and 
perseverance,  and  unless  they  win  completely  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Choctaws,  master  their  language  and  visit 
them  regularly  and  assiduously,  they  cannot  expect  to 
make  a  success  of  their  work. 

From  reports  of  Indian  Agents  and  letters  of  mission¬ 
aries,  it  appears  that  the  Church  is  losing  her  influence 
among  certain  tribes  of  Washington.  Charles  M. 
Buchanan,  the  Bonded  Superintendent  of  Tulalip 
Agency,  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

“The  Rev.  Father  Paul  Card,  the  resident  priest  of  Marysville, 
Washington,  .  .  .  has  conducted  the  only  missionary  work  done 
among  our  people  during  the  past  year.  He  has  worked  long,  hard, 
faithfully  and  zealously  with  our  people,  who  are  all,  nominally  at  least, 
members  of  his  Church.  Through  no  fault  of 'the  good  Father,  how¬ 
ever,  his  work  has  been  barren  and  largely  fruitless.  Our  Indians,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  are  drifting  away  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  though  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  other  church  to 
proselyte  them.” 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  until  the 
year  1901  there  was  a  Catholic  school  among  these  In¬ 
dians,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  But  the  buildings  were  Government  property, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  insisted  on  as¬ 
suming  full  control  of  the  institution.  He  very  gener¬ 
ously  offered  to  install  the  Sisters  as  Government  teach¬ 
ers,  pay  them  the  regular  salaries,  and  bear  all  ex¬ 
penses.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Bureau  en¬ 
treated  the  Sisters  to  accept  the  Commissioner’s  terms 
and  remain  at  their  post,  but  they  declined  to  conform 
to  the  new  conditions  and  withdrew.  The  loss  of  the 
Catholic  school  was  soon  followed  by  the  usual  results. 
Father  Paul  Gard,  who  attends  the  reservation,  is  a 
faithful  missionary,  and  has  built  a  new  church  for  his 
flock,  but  among  a  people,  only  recently  redeemed  from 
paganism  and  barbarism,  and  not  yet  fully  confirmed  in 
Christian  practices,  a  Catholic  school  is  indispensable. 
Bishop  O’Dea  is  exceedingly  solicitous  for  the  Indians 
of  his  diocese  and  does  everything  in  his  power  for 
them.  It  is  probable  that  poverty  and  lack  of  adequate 
educational  facilities  alone  account  for  the  conditions 
mentioned  above.  In  the  summer  of  1903,  when  I  was 
inspecting  some  of  the  Pacific  Slope  schools  which  are 
aided  by  the  Bureau,  Bishop  O’Dea  urged  me  to  visit 
all  of  his  Indian  missions  so  that  I  might  see  for  myself 
the  work  that  was  being  done,  the  opportunities  that 
could  not  be  improved,  and  the  great  need  for  material 
help  he  experienced.  I  did  not  comply  with  this  re¬ 
quest  for  two  reasons :  because  the  time  and  means 
necessary  for  a  visit  of  the  kind  were  wanting,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  to  supply  the  needs  of  these  missions  at  least  for 
several  years. 

Bishop  Granjon,  of  Tucson,  is  praying  for  a  mission 
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among  the  Moquis  of  Arizona,  and  Bishop  Matz,  of 
Denver,  cherishes  the  hope  of  one  day  evangelizing 
the  Utes,  who  are  located  in  his  diocese.  The  condition 
of  these  hitherto  neglected  pagan  tribes  should  arouse 
the  missionary  spirit  of  Catholics  to  offer  them  at  least 
an  opportunity  of  embracing  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  its  present  circumstances  the  Bureau  is  un¬ 
able  to  assist  in  this  work  of  zeal  which  would  seem  to 
be  imperative. 

In  1903  a  request  was  made  for  a  Catholic  missionary 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  New  York,  and  recently 
that  request  has  been  renewed.  Some  of  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  are  Protestants, 
but  a  great  number  are  still  pagans.  Conditions  that 
render  it  necessary  to  turn  deaf  ears  to  such  petitions 
are  indeed  lamentable. 

These  facts  are  cited  because  they  should  serve  as 
an  eloquent  and  effective  appeal  to  the  Hierarchy  and 
clergy,  and  to  the  laity. 

Congress  this  year  granted,  for  missionary  purposes, 
1,280  acres  of  land  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mon¬ 
tana,  to  St.  Ignatius  Mission — 640  acres  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers — 40  acres  of  which  is  given  in  fee  simple  for  the 
church  and  cemetery,  and  320  acres  each  to  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Providence  and  to  the  Ursuline  Nuns. 
This  grant  was  persistently  opposed  by  Senator  Bard, 
of  California,  and  vigorously  and  successfully  advocated 
by  Senator  Clark  and  Representative  Dixon,  of  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Congress  also  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Duluth  the 
privilege  of  purchasing,  for  mission  purposes,  160  acres 
of  land  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  assistance  that  is  rendered  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Bureau  and  by  Mother  Katharine  to  the 
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Indian  Missions  of  the  various  dioceses,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  cite  the  four  dioceses  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  was  expended  during  the  year  1904. 
Disbursements  were  made  as  follows :  Diocese  of  Helena 
(reference  is  here  made  to  the  diocese  before  its  division 
and  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  its  Indian  Missions  to  the 
new  See  of  Great  Falls),  in  which  the  greatest  number 
of  Indian  boarding  pupils  was  maintained,  $36,112.36; 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Indian  Territory,  which  contains 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  Indian  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  greater  number  of  Indian 
schools  than  any  other  diocese,  $34,740.99;  Diocese  of 
Lead,  the  Catholic  population  of  which  is  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  Indians  and  whites,  $34,124.10;  Arch 
diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which  there  are  15,000  Catholic 
Indians,  a  larger  number  by  far  than  in  any  other  dio¬ 
cese,  $21,060.  Proportionate  aid  has  been  given  to 
all  other  dioceses  in  which  any  considerable  amount  of 
Indian  Mission  work  is  being  done.  In  every  instance 
in  the  distribution  of  this  aid  due  consideration  was 
given  to  the  number  of  Catholic  Indians  and  Catholic 
Indian  institutions,  the  results  accomplished,  the  work 
being  done,  and  the  opportunities  and  demands  for 
such  work.  The  diocese  which  has  contributed  most 
to  its  Indian  Missions,  and  which,  moreover,  has  given 
liberally  to  the  support  of  the  Missions  in  general,  is 
that  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  addition  to  all  this  up  to  January  i,  1905,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  distributed  $686.00  to  Indian  missionaries  by  way 
of  stipends  for  Masses,  which  had  been  sent  in  by  pious 
benefactors  and  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  1,000  Masses  the  Preservation  Society  has  had 
offered  up  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  assistance  which  is  be- 
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ing  rendered  annually  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishops 
in  their  Indian  Mission  work  is  very  considerable. 
The  Bureau  receives  the  money  which  is  expended  in 
this  way  from  various  sources.  First,  from  Indian  tribal 
funds  (in  every  instance  these  funds  are  expended  in 
their  entirety  upon  the  children  entitled  to  them  and 
designated  by  contract) ;  second,  from  Mother  M.  Kath¬ 
arine  Drexel;  third,  from  the  Preservation  Society  and 
bequests  and  donations  of  individuals ;  fourth,  by  spe¬ 
cific  allocation  from  the  annual  Lenten  collection  for 
the  Indian  and  Negro  Missions.  This  specific  alloca¬ 
tion  from  the  Lenten  collection  has  been  made  to  the 
Bureau  annually,  since  the  withdrawal  of  Government 
aid  from  the  schools,  for  several  reasons :  because  in 
some  instances  Bishops  have  expressed  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  done;  because  it  is  contended  that  the  schools 
are  necessary,  that  under  existing  conditions  they, 
alone,  stand  between  the  Indian  children  and  the  loss 
of  faith,  and  if  the  children  are  lost  to  the  faith,  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  time  when  there  will  be  no  Indian 
Catholics  at  all ;  because,  generally  speaking,  the  great¬ 
est  results  are  obtained  and  the  greatest  amount  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  done  by  the  priests  and  religious  of  the 
schools,  who  depend  upon  the  schools  for  their  support. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
‘  Santa  Fe,  where  the  Indians  live  in  pueblos  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  can  be  reached  more  easily  by  the  parochial 
and  day  school  system. 

As  the  work  which  is  made  possible  by  the  aid  given 
by  the  Bureau  would,  under  present  conditions,  be  im¬ 
possible  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  without  the  allo¬ 
cation  which  it  receives  from  the  Lenten  collection,  I 
respectfully  urge  that  the  practice  now  in  force  with 
regard  to  this  allocation  be  continued. 
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While  at  the  present  time  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Bureau  is  such  that  the  anxiety  of  the  past  fewyears, 
to  a  great  extent,  has  been  removed,  the  Indian  Mission 
work  of  the  Church  by  no  means  has  been  placed  upon 
a  satisfactory  basis.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
required  funds  is  supplied  by  Mother  Katharine,  and 
her  death  would  mean  the  total  collapse  of  the  present 
system  of  Catholic  Indian  Mission  work.  Moreover, 
the  condition  that  renders  it  necessary  for  her  to  ex¬ 
pend  such  large  sums  upon  the  Indian  Missions  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  she  and  her  community  are’ 
deprived  of  everything  except  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  and,  indeed,  are  at  times  bordering  upon  a  state 
of  want,  can  scarcely  be  considered  creditable  to  the 
twelve  millions  of  Catholics  of  this  country. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Indian  Missions 
should  be  put  upon  a  secure  footing.  They  should  not 
be  left  dependent  in  so  great  a  measure  upon  the  life 
and  upon  the  charity  of  one  devoted  woman. 

INSURANCE. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  insurance 
policies  on  the  following  schools  of  the  Bureau  have 
expired,  to  wit:  Kate  Drexel  Industrial,  Umatilla 
Agency,  Oregon;  Holy  Family  Mission,  Blackfeet 
Agency,  Montana;  St.  Xavier’s  Mission,  Crow  Agency, 
Montana;  Immaculate  Conception  Mission,  Crow 
Creek  Agency,  South  Dakota,  and  that  the  renewal 
of  these  policies  for  five  years  (the  term  for  which 
all  policies  on  the  schools  are  taken  out)  will  necessitate 
an  outlay  of  $2,448. 
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A  STATEMENT. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1903-04  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestion : 

As  many  of  the  Indians  are  still  pagans,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  Most  Reverend  Incorporators  of  the  Bureau  should  not  make 
application  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  for  a  specific 
annual  allocation  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Mission  Schools. 

I  am  informed  that  some  exception  has  been  taken 
to  this,  and  the  statement  made  that  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  does  contribute  toward  the  In¬ 
dian  Missions  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  statement,  in  fact,  in  one  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  society  I  have  noticed  that  a  very  generous 
allocation  is  made  to  the  Indian  Missions  of  at  least  one 
Religious  Order.  That  allocation  is  well  placed  and 
should  be  continued.  From  it,  however,  the  Bureau, 
which  endeavors  to  aid  all  the  schools  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible  regardless  of  who  may  have  charge  of  them, 
does  not,  so  far  as  can  be  perceived,  derive  any  benefit 
for  its  educational  work.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
suggestion  made  in  last  year’s  report  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one,  and  again  respectfully  submit  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Most  Reverend  Incorporators.  The 
great  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Indian  Mission 
schools  should  appeal  strongly  for  every  assistance  that 
can  possibly  be  given  for  maintaining  and  increasing 
their  efficiency. 


A  REGRETTABLE  EPISODE. 

The  Indians  of  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  Ne¬ 
braska,  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  a  religious  way. 
Touched  by  their  miserable  condition.  Mother  Katha¬ 
rine  agreed  to  provide  the  Bishop  of  Omaha  with  the 
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means  necessary  to  support  a  missionary  who  should 
devote  himself  to  them.  The  Bishop  appointed  for  the 
work  the  Rev.  Joseph  Schell,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Baker  City,  who  found  conditions  on  the  Reservation 
intolerable,  and  determined  to  correct  them.  He  did 
not  ask  any  assistance  from  the  Bureau,  and,  in  fact, 
did  not  acquaint  it  with  the  disorders  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered.  He  came  to  Washington  and  laid  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who 
promised  to  send  an  inspector  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  Reservation.  Father  Schell  did  not  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  investigation  made,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  given  out  quite  generally  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  accused  the  Commissioner  of  conniving  at  the 
alleged  dishonesty  and  other  disorders  of  which  the 
Winnebagos  were  victims.  The  same  press  reports 
quoted  Father  Schell  as  claiming  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Mother  Katharine  in  the  crusade  which  he  had 
undertaken.  As  this  was  not  the  fact,  a  denial  was 
made  by  Archbishop  Ryan,  Representative  Morrell  and 
the  Bureau.  The  Bishop  of  Omaha,  in  response  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry,'  replied  that  Father  Schell  had  been 
relieved  of  the  charge  he.  had  held  for  a  time;  that  he 
was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Diocese  of 
Omaha,  and,  moreover,  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for 
anything  that  Father  Schell  had  said  or  done.  Father  Schell 
afterwards  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  press  reports.  Com¬ 
missioner  Jones  admitted  that  grave  disorders  did  exist  on 
the  Winnebago  Reservation,  and  asserted  that  he  was  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  correct  them.  The  Bureau 
had  no  desire  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Father 
vSchell  or  anyone  else  who  was  trying  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Winnebagos ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
willing  to  contribute  to  that  end  in  every  legitimate 
way.  However,  it  deprecated  exceedingly  the  unjust 
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accusations  that  had  been  published  against  CommiS' 
sioner  Jones,  and,  in  justice  to  him  and  to  Mother  Kath¬ 
arine  felt  it  a  duty  to  correct  the  public  report  by  a 
public  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 


PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among 
Indian  Children  should  of  itself  solve  ithe  Catholic  In¬ 
dian  school  problem  in  so  far  as  the  financial  feature  is 
concerned.  It  presents  a  simple,  practical  method  of 
securing,  by  means  of  small  contributions  collected 
without  hardship  or  serious  inconvenience  to  individ¬ 
uals,  parishes  or  dioceses,  an  ample  sum  for  Indian  school 
purposes.  Recently  the  Holy  See  granted  certain 
spiritual  favors  to  this  Society  and  the  work  for  which 
it  stands.  This  most  gratifying  recognition  has  been 
detailed  in  the  following  circular  given  out  to  the  Catholic 
public  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons: 

The  Holy  See  Grants  Indulgences  in  Favor  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Faith  Among  Indian  Children. 

In  response  to  the  following  petition,  the  Holy  See  has  given  gener¬ 
ous  encouragement  to  that  most  deserving  Association,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “Preservation  Society” ; 

“Most  Holy  Father; 

James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  Your  Holiness,  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children,  erected  in  his  Arch¬ 
diocese,  the  scope  of  which  Society  is  to  supply  aid  to  the  Indian 
Missions  of  this  country,  and  especially  to  maintain  Catholic  schools 
for  Indian  children,  humbly  requests : 

1st. — That  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  of  Our  Lord,  a  plenary 
indulgence  be  granted,  under  the  usual  conditions,  to  the 
members  of  the  said  Society; 

2d. — That  the  members  of  the  Society  may  once  a  day  gain  an 
indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  by  devoutly  reciting  the 
following  prayer: 

“O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hast  died  that  all  men  may  live, 

“and  hast  sent  thy  apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  we  beseech  Thee 
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“to  grant  that  the  Indian  people,  through  the  merits  of  Thy 
“passion  and  the  intercession  of  Thy  martyrs,  may  obtain 
“temporal  succor  and  everlasting  life. 

“Who  livest  and  reignest  world  without  end.” 

In  an  Audience  of  His  Holiness  held  on  the  20th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1904,  the  matter  being  referred  by  me,  the  undersigned  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
Our  Most  Holy  Lord,  Pius  X,  by  Divine  Providence  Pope,  gra¬ 
ciously  accorded  the  requested  favors,  notwithstanding  whatever 
may  exist  to  the  contrary. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  the  office  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  on  the  aforesaid  day  and  year.” 

When  in  June,  1904,  Father  Ketcham,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions,  visited  Rome  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian 
Missions  of  the  United  States,  through  the  courtesy  of  His  Excellency, 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Most  Reverend  Diomede  Falconio  (who  takes 
a  most  kindly  interest  in  these  Missions);  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Indian  Bureau  was  explained  at  length  to  the  Holy  Father,  who  listened 
to  the  recital  with  evident  pleasure,  and,  turning  to  the  Reverend  Di¬ 
rector,  gave  his  special  blessing  to  the  Bureau,  to  the  Indian  people, 
their  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  to  all  who  in  any  way  assist  them 
in  their  spiritual  and  temporal  needs. 

I  take  this  occasion  once  more  to  recommend  the  Preservation  Soci¬ 
ety  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  United  States.  With  a  membership 
of  five  hundred  thousand,  which  is  less  than  one  twenty-fourth  of  our 
Catholic  population,  this  Society  would  be  able  to  support  our  Indian 
schools.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  membership  cannot  be  secured  in 
a  very  short  time. 

J.  CARD.  GIBBONS, 

President  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

While  the  Preservation  Society  has  not  equalled  the  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  some,  it  has  at  least  proved  the  un¬ 
favorable  predictions  of  others  that  it  vyould  either  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  or  soon  cease  to  exist  to  be  erroneous. 

The  Society  since  its  inception  has  brought  in  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars. 

The  returns  for  1904  were  $22,708.85,  being  $9,725.56 
less  than  those  for  1903.  This  falling  off  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  partially,  by  grave  and  extraordinary  emer¬ 
gencies  that  have  heavily  taxed  the  charity  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  and  by  the  fact  that  during  the  greater  portion  of 
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the  year  the  Society  has  had  no  special  agent  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  interests. 

The  following  returns  for  1904  merit  particular 
notice : 

From  the  Association  of  the  Holy  Childhood.  .$3,863.56 
From  the  Special  Appeal  of  the  Bureau  for 
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From  the  Marquette  League .  600.00 


Included  in  the  responses  to  the  Special  Appeal  of 
the  Bureau  is  a  donation  of  $236.40  from  the  Ludwig- 
Missions-Verein  of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

The  Bureau  is  exceedingly  grateful  for  this  help.  The 
Ludwig-Missions-Verein  is  setting  a  good  example  to 
individuals  and  societies  nearer  home.  The  gener¬ 
ous  donation  of  the  Association  of  the  Holy  Childhood 
should  appeal  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  with 
some  force,  as  an  association  of  the  kind  that  is  willing 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  and  render  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  home  missions  of  the  United  States, 
merits  the  cordial  support  of  every  diocese  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  returns  from  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  for  1904 
($2,346.78)  were  received  too  late  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  statement  for  that  year. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Society  calls  for  serious  consider¬ 
ation. 

By  circularizing  extensively  and  by  advertising  in 
Catholic  journals,  a  large  number  of  promoters  have 
been  secured,  and  this  number  has  been  increased  by 
priests  who  have  voluntarily  contributed  to  that  end  by 
canvassing  and  preaching.  To  these  and  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  press  the  Bureau  is  greatly  indebted.  The  results 
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already  secured  by  these  agencies  are  probably  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Father  Ganss  has  demonstrated  that  a  great  deal  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  special  agent  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  and  if  the  services  of  one  or  more  such 
agents  could  be  secured  the  returns  would  be  notably 
augumented. 

By  far  the  easiest,  most  effective  and  inexpensive 
method  would  be  for  the  Right  Reverend  Bishops 
actively  to  urge  the  establishing  of  the  Society  in  the 
parishes  and  institutions  of  their  dioceses. 

A  great  many  have  given  their  approbation  to  the 
work,  some  have  taken  the  initial  steps  toward  dio¬ 
cesan  organization,  and  it  is  believed  th^  none  is  op¬ 
posed  to  it;  but  up  to  the  present  the  Bishop  of  Cleve¬ 
land  alone  has  effectively  put  this  plan  into  execution. 
The  returns  from  Cleveland  have  been  exceptionally 
generous,  and  it  is  in  order  here  to  express  appreciation 
of  the  constant  interest  manifested  by  Bishop  Horst- 
mann,  who  loses  no  opportunity  to  say  a  good  word  or 
to  perform  an  act  of  kindness  in  behalf  of  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  Society,  the  Bureau  and  the  Indian  Missions.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  many  other  Bishops  may  find  it 
possible  and  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  in  vogue  in  the 
diocese  of  Cleveland. 

The  strong  indorsement  and  recommendation  re¬ 
peatedly  accorded  the  Preservation  Society  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  ought  to  be 
productive  of  good  results. 

The  Bureau  is  under  many  obligations  to  Rev.  Father 
Thomas  A.  Walsh,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  great  amount  of  work  entailed  upon  it  by  the 
Preservation  Society,  and  also  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Griffith,  who 
each  year  has  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Society. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  FATHER  GANSS. 

For  two  years  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Ganss  devoted  his  en¬ 
tire  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  of  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  Society.  His  enthusiastic  zeal,  fortitude  and 
ability  made  him  an  ideal  advocate  of  Catholic  Indian 
interests.  His  indefatigable  work  in  the  pulpit,  on  the 
lecture  platform  and  in  the  press,  produced  substantial 
financial  results  and  awakened  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  regarding  the  Mission  Schools. 
His  resignation  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  due  to  im¬ 
paired  health.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  some 
one  who  will  continue  his  work.  To  this  end  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  concluded  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
with  another  distinguished  clergyman,  who,  probably, 
before  a  great  while  will  be  able  to  give  his  time  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Preservation  Society. 


auditor's  certificate. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  9,  1905. 
Rev.  William  H.  Ketcham, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.,  Dear  Father: 

At  your  request,  and  with  the  approval  of  His  Emi¬ 
nence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  I  have  examined  your  account 
as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  among  Indian  Children  for  the  year  ended  De¬ 
cember  31,  1904,  and  find  the  same  correct  and  your 
books  well  and  accurately  kept. 

I  also  find  from  evidence  on  file  in  your  Bureau,  and 
exhibited  to  me,  that  provision  has  been  made  to  have 
the  Masses  said,  which  have  been  promised  on  the  Cards 
of  Membership  of  the  Society  for  this  year. 
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I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Charles  S.  Lusk,  the  Secretary  of 
your  Bureau,  for  valuable  assistance  rendered,  and  to 
express  my  gratification  at  the  evidence  of  noble  work 
being  done  by  your  Bureau  and  friends  for  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World  in  developing  the  best  traits 
of  their  character. 

The  Indian  Sentinel  is  a  most  instructive  and  highly 
entertaining  magazine,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
person  in  the  United  States.  Very  truly  yours, 

M.  J.  GRIFFITH, 

Auditor. 


THE  MARQUETTE  LEAGUE. 

The  preaching  of  Father  Ganss  in  New  York  City 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  Indian  affairs  among 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  that  metropolis.  One  of  those 
who  took  the  matter  under  serious  consideration  was 
Mr.  E.  Eyre,  who  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  a  very  hand¬ 
some  donation.  In  the  letter  of  acknowledgment 
which  followed,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  missions 
and  schools  was  explained  at  length.  Mr.  Eyre  replied 
in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy  to  the  effect  that  he  could 
not  regard  the  situation  as  hopeless,  there  being  no 
question  but  that  the  great  Catholic  Church  of  America 
could  find  some  means  of  sustaining  all  her  missions; 
and  he  offered  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  aid  the  In¬ 
dian  cause.  The  Bureau  then  suggested  that  Mr.  Eyre 
interest  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  form  them  into  a 
club  that  would  assume  the  support  of  one  of  the 
schools,  in  the  hope  that  later  on  this  precedent  would 
lead  to  the. formation  of  other  such  clubs  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  other  schools.  This  task  was  cheerfully 
undertaken,  but,  finding  it  more  difficult  than  it  at  first 
appeared,  Mr.  Eyre  proposed  a  league  to  be  called  the 
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Marquette  League,  the  object  and  methods  of  which 
he  tentatively  outlined.  The  Bureau  urged  that  the 
idea  be  put  into  execution.  Mr.  Eyre  then  consulted 
with  the  Archbishop  and  several  prominent  laymen  of 
New  York,  and,  with  the  ardent  and  unremitting  co¬ 
operation  of  Father  Gauss,  gave  definite  from  to  the 
Marquette  League.  While  everyone  sympathized  with 
the  aim  of  the  new  organization,  there  were  some  who 
feared  that  a  multiplication  of  Indian  Societies  might 
confuse  the  public  mind,  divert  attention  from  the  Pres¬ 
ervation  Society,  and  possibly  result  in  a  division  of 
forces,  and  that  in  consequence  a  most  praiseworthy 
movement  would  in  the  end  prove  detrimental  rather 
than  beneficial  to  Catholic  Indian  interests.  Nothing 
was  further  from  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  League,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  sustain  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  all  its  undertakings  and  to  promote  as  far 
as  possible  the  Preservation  Society.  They  obviated 
all  difficulty  and  misunderstanding  by  constituting  the 
league  an  auxiliary  of  the  Preservation  Society,  and  as 
such  it  was  cordially  approved  and  commended  by  the 
Prelates-Incorporators  of  the  Bureau. 

The  reproduction  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Mar¬ 
quette  League  will  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  new 
organization : 

Marquette  League, 

United  Charities  Building, 

4th  Avenue  and  22d  Street,  New  York, 

Blessings  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X. 

Deus  omnipotens  repleat  vos  omni  benedictione — Pius  PP.  X. 

Directors :  E.  Eyre,  President ;  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  J.  P.  Grace,  Secretary;  Theodore  E.  Tack,  Treasurer;  Rev.  H. 
G.  Ganss,  D.  D.,  Michael  J.  Scanlon,  Eugene  Kelly,  W.  Bourke  Coch¬ 
ran,  James  E.  Boyle,  Edmond  J.  Butler,  John  J.  Eitzgerald,  Edward 
A.  O’Brien,  G.  Stanton  Floyd-Jones,  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  Chairman 
Executive  Committee;  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  D.  D.,  John  Crane,  Eu¬ 
gene  A.  Philbin,  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Herman  Ridder,  John  J.  Barry, 
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Caryl  Coleman,  James  E.  Dougherty,  Myles  Tierney,  Hugh  Kelly, 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock. 

With  the  blessing  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X,  and  the  approbation 
of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishops 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Sante  Fe 
and  New  Orleans,  and  other  members  of  the  hierarchy,  the  Marquette 
League,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith 
among  Indian  Children,  offers  the  Catholic  laity  in  the  United  States 
the  opportunity  of  systematically  aiding  the  Church  in  providing  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  surviving  remnant  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  League  is  named  after  the  great  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
and  has  taken  for  its  motto  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  wrongs  done  the  Indian :  faith 
seldom  kept  with  him,  robbed  of  his  patrimony,  no  crime  tending  to  his 
destruction  omitted;  and  now,  contact  with  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
our  “superior  civilization”  is  hastening  his  annihilation. 

The  Indian  Problem,  which  the  Church  and  the  Church  only  can 
solve,  is  a  responsibility  she  has  never  neglected.  But  have  the  Catho¬ 
lic  laity  done  their  part?  Have  you,  who  read  this,  assumed  your 
share  of  the  burden? 

The  laity  cannot  put  this  responsibility  aside  on  the  plea  it  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  clergy  should  attend.  The  missionaries  do  their 
part,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  laity  to  support  the  missionaries.  An 
apathy  which  doles  out  the  merest  pittance,  allows  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Catholic  Indians  to  eke  out  an  existence  in  poverty  and  desti¬ 
tution,  and  another  hundred  thousand  to  languish  in  superstition  and 
paganism,  is  enough  to  incur  the  wrath  of  God  and  entail  the  reproach 
of  posterity. 

With  all  Government  aid  for  Catholic  Indian  mission  schools  with¬ 
drawn  since  June  30,  1900,  only  through  the  generosity  of  one  devoted 
woman.  Reverend  Mother  M.  Katherine  Drexel,  have  these  schools 
been  kept  open  and  the  danger  which  threatened  their  existence  averted. 

This  precarious  and  (considering  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States)  unjust  dependence  of  our  Indian  schools  upon  the  life 
of  one  person,  led  to  the  formation,  some  four  years  ago,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children,  which  last 
year  contributed  nearly  $26,000. 

The  Marquette  League  appeals  to  the  well-to-do  Catholics  for  a  more 
generous  support  than  that  provided  by  an  annual  membership  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents,  and  especially  for  sufficient  financial  support  for  the 
following : 

I.  To  reclaim  about  two  thousand  children,  who  otherwise  will 
grow  up  without  education  and  religious  instruction.  Seventy  dollars 
per  annum  will  support,  clothe  and  educate  one  child. 
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2.  The  erection  of  eighteen  Mission  Chapels,  where  now  log  huts, 
tepees  or  the  open  air  supply  that  want.  One  thousand  dollars  will 
erect  and  furnish  a  serviceable  chapel. 

3.  The  services  of  at  least  ten  more  missionaries  to  bring  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  Holy  Faith  to  the  Indians  still  living  in  paganism.  Five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  will  support  a  missionary. 

4.  The  aid  of  twenty  trained  Indian  catechists,  to  instruct  children 
and  conduct  lay  services  at  places  so  inaccessible  as  to  be  reached  but 
once  or  twice  a  year  by  the  missionaries.  This  work  has  proved  pro¬ 
ductive  of  most  gratifying  results.  Ten  dollars  per  month  will  support 
a  catechist. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  THE  INDIAN^S  ONLY  HOPE. 

The  American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  the  German  Catho¬ 
lic  Central  Verein,  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  now  the  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  have  raised 
the  cry :  “The  Indian  must  be  saved — God  wills  it.”  The  mission  of  the 
Marquette  League  is  to  crystallize  this  strong  and  growing  sentiment 
into  energetic  and  effective  action,  and  procure  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  a  race  to  which  we  owe  the  debt  of  Catholic  charity  and 
national  reparation. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  Indian  been  more  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  Catholic  teaching  than  now.  The  Church  alone  can  satisfy  his 
spiritual  cravings  and  teach  him  the  lessons  of  industry  and  self- 
support.  To  come  to  his  aid  is  an  imperative  duty.  Ten  years  hence 
will  be  too  late.  Within  that  period  the  Indian’s  destiny  for  good  or 
evil  will  be  decided.  Delay  means  loss  of  opportunity  and  disaster  to 
souls. 

The  Marquette  League  is  endeavoring  to  secure  fifty  thousand  mem¬ 
bers.  Will  you  be  one?  Will  you  not  use  your  influence  to  secure 
others  ? 

The  dues  are:  Full  Annual  Membership,  $2;  Junior  Annual  Mem¬ 
bership,  $i ;  Life  Membership,  $50. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Theodore  E.  Tack,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
United  Charities  Building,  4th  Avenue  and  22d  Street. 

One  thousand  Holy  Masses  will  be  offered  every  year  for  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith 
among  Indian  Children  and  of  the  Marquette  League. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Father  Marquette’s  death,  January  19,  a 
Requiem  Mass  will  be  offered  for  the  repose  of  deceased  members  of 
the  League. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishops  of  Newark,  Denver  and 
Baker  City  have  recently  given  their  endorsement  to 
the  League. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  21,  1905,  the  following 
committees  were  appointed :  “Committee  on  Informa- 


tion  and  Publication,”  Rev.  Father  Ganss  and  Messrs. 
Meehan  and  O’Connor;  ^‘Committee  on  Legislation,” 
Messrs.  Philbin,  Minahan  and  Fargis;  “Brooklyn  Com¬ 
mittee,”  Messrs.  McDermott,  Walsh,  Meehan  and 
Devoy. 

The  Marquette  League  has  noAv  been  in  existence 
just  one  year,  and,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  organizing 
and  circularizing,  has  contributed  in  a  financial  way  to 
the  missions  as  follows: 


For  the  general  school  fund .  $486 

For  scholarships  (i),  given  to  Bishop  Glorieux .  70 

For  snport  of  catechists,  given  to  Bishop  Stariha .  80 

For  chapels  (i),  donated  by  Mr.  Thomas  McMahon,  of  New 

York  City,  and  given  to  Bishop  Stariha .  1,000 

For  Mass  stipends,  sent  to  Indian  missionaries.  . .  5 

Total . $1,641 


All  moneys  collected  are  disbursed  through  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  are  placed  where  the  greatest  need  exists  at 
the  time  of  disbursement. 

During  the  recent  agitation  in  Congress,  without  any 
expense  to  the  Bureau,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan  and 
Hon.  Eugene  A.  Philbin,  came  to  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Marquette  League  in  the  interest 
of  the  “Tribal  Funds’  Contracts”  that  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  Senator  Bard,  and  contributed  very  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  defeat  of  the  “Bard  Amendment.” 

Believing  that  Catholics  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  acts  and  utterances  of  Congressmen  on  this  issue, 
and  that  the  missionaries  charged  with  fraud  by  Bishop 
Hare  and  the  Indian  Rights  Association  should  be 
vindicated,  I  collected  the  material  necessary  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  design,  with  a  view  to  publish  it. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  Bureau  had  no  funds 
available  for  this  purpose.  The  Marquette  League 
very  readily  and  cheerfully  undertook  to  arrange  and 
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publish  in  pamphlet  form  the  data  that  had  been  col¬ 
lected. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  League  is  composed  of 
highly  capable  and  representative  men,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  manifested  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  liberality  that 
augurs  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  conditions  of  the 
work  to  which  they  are  committed. 


INDIAN  TRIBAL  FUNDS  AND  MISSION 

SCHOOLS. 

Ever  since  Congress  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the 
appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  education  in  sec¬ 
tarian  schools,  the  Bureau  has  steadfastly  contended 
that  this  prohibition  applies  only  to  the  public  moneys 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  still  lawful  to  use  In¬ 
dian  tribal  funds  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  authorities  have  at  no  time  applied  this  law  to 
the  tribal  funds  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Oklahoma — the 
Catholic  schools  among  this  tribe  having  received  com¬ 
pensation  without  interruption  out  of  Osage  funds — 
they  have  practically  admitted  the  correctness  of  this 
contention,  in  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  have  recognized  it  formally, 
as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1897,  wherein 
is  explained  how  the  Department  determined  the 
amount  available  for  sectarian  schools  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  restricting  it  at  the  time  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  1895: 

That  in  the  fiscal  year  1895  there  was  used  for  all  contract  schools 
the  sum  of  $463,505,  of  which  amount  $53,440  was  appropriated  for 
two  schools  specifically  named  by  Congress,  which  left  a  total  of 
$410,065  as  the  true  amount  from  which  the  40  per  cent,  should  be  taken. 
This  included  the  amount  allowed  for  two  schools  on  the  Osage  Reser- 
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vation,  $11,250,  which  was  paid  out  of  Osage  trust  money.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  Office,  concurred  in  by  the  Department,  this  sum  should  not 
have  been  included  in  the  amount  set  apart  for  contract  schools,  since 
it  had  been  paid  from  and  charged  against  the  special  treaty  funds  of 
the  Osages.  This  sum  deducted  from  the  above  total  left  a  new  one 
for  1895  of  $398,815,  of  which  40  per  cent,  under  the  above  section  of 
the  appropriation  act  could  be  used  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1898,  making 
the  sum  $159,526  available  for  sectarian  schools. 

On  coming  to  the  Bureau  I  received  full  information 
on  this  subject  from  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  was  instructed  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  tribal  funds  for  the  support  and  education  of  In¬ 
dian  children  in  Mission  schools.  In  obedience  to  this 
behest  I  laid  the  matter  before  President  McKinley, 
who  expressed  himself  favorably,  and  referred  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  report  of  the  Bureau 
for  1900-01  contains  the  following  statement: 

The  Bureau  at  once  undertook  to  obtain  from  the  Government  the 
following ; 

1.  — The  revocation  of  the  objectionable  “Browning  Ruling,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  “Indian  parents  have  no  right  to  designate  which  school 
their  children  shall  attend,”  and  by  virtue  of  which  children,  despite 
the  wishes  of  their  parents,  were  placed  in  Government  schools,  and  on 
account  of  which  Catholic  Indian  parents  were  often  outraged  in  their 
natural  rights. 

2.  — The  recognition  of  the  right  of  Catholic  children  in  Government 
schools  to  receive  instruction  in  their  religion  a  stated  number  of  hours 
each  week,  and  to  be  allowed  the  consolations  of  Holy  Mass  and  the 
Sacraments. 

3.  — The  use  of  the  “tribal  funds”  for  the  education  of  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  in  Catholic  schools — the  contention  being  that  Catholic  parents  be¬ 
longing  to  tribes  having  money  on  deposit  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  (such 
money  being  held  in  common  by  the  Indians  and  disbursed  for  their  ben¬ 
efit  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  should  be  allowed,  in  the  emphatic 
words  of  Archbishop  Ryan,  “to  use  their  own  money,  in  educating  their 
own  children,  in  the  schools  of  their  choice;”  a  number  of  Indians, 
by  petition  and  personal  interviews  with  officials  in  Washington,  hav¬ 
ing  asked  that  a  portion  of  their  individual  pro  rata  in  such  funds  be 
paid  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  Catholic  schools. 

The  Bureau,  seconded  by  staunch  and  influential  friends,  made  strong 
and  determined  efforts  to  secure  favorable  action  on  these  three  prop- 
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ositions.  To  that  end  a  memorial  covering  the  questions  involved  was 
submitted  by  the  Bureau  to  President  McKinley,  who  stated  that  he 
desired  that  they  should  be  settled  satisfactorily,  and  all  cause  of  fric¬ 
tion  removed.  He  referred  this  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  who  in  turn  referred  it  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  latter  official  reported  unfavorably  upon  the  first  and  third  propo¬ 
sitions. 

President  McKinley  then  directed  that  the  “Browning  Ruling” 
should  be  revoked,  and  Secretary  Hitchcock  promised  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Ireland  that  this  should  be  done — a  promise,  however,  ex¬ 
ecuted  only  after  a  long  delay,  so  long,  indeed,  that  the  year  1900-1901 
passed  before  it  was  carried  into  effect. 

Regarding  the  “tribal  funds,”  the  Bureau  fortified  its  position  by 
opinions  of  legal  authorities  of  the  first  order.  Secretary  Bliss  had  de¬ 
cided  that  such  funds  could  not  be  used  for  sectarian  schools,  but  it 
was  thought  that  his  decision  might  be  reconsidered.  Up  to  the  present, 
however.  Secretary  Hitchcock  has  taken  no  action  on  the  matter. 
(See  pages  2  and  3.) 

Time  passed  by,  and  as  apparently  the  Secretary 
was  not  inclined  to  render  any  decision  either  favorable 
or  otherwise,  President  Roosevelt  was  approached  on 
the  subject  and  informed  of  all  the  efforts  that  previously 
had  been  made.  He  seemed  favorably  impressed, 
and  stated  that  if  it  were  lawful  to  do  so  he  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  system  in  vogue  among  the  Osages  to  other 
tribes  similarly  circumstanced.  A  reference  to  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Knox  resulted  in  a  favorable  opinion,  as 
appears  from  the  Bureau  Report  for  1903-04: 

AN  IMPORTANT  RECOGNITION. 

The  Indian  Department  has  recognized  the  right  of  Indians  generally 
who  have  funds  of  their  own  to  expend  their  own  money  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  children  in  the  schools  of  their  choice.  While  this 
recognition  is  a  very  important  one  and  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
Bureau,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  delayed  for  so  long  a  time,  or 
how  any  official  could  ever  have  refused.  (See  page  28.) 

At  the  time  this  report  was  issued,  little  more  than 
the  formal  recognition  had  been  obtained,  the  Osage 
system  having  been  extended  to  only  one  school — the 
Menominee  School,  Keshena,  Wisconsin — and  it  was 
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thought  premature  to  enter  into  further  detail.  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  course  of  the  year  1904  contracts  were 
granted  as  follows : 


Name  of 
School. 

Denomi¬ 

nation. 

No.  OF 
Pupils. 

Tribe. 

Rate 

Per 

Annum. 

Total 

FOR 

Year. 

Agency. 

St.  Joseph  . . 

Catholic 

170 

Menominee 

|io8 

118,360 

Green  Bay. 

St.  Louis  . . . 

Catholic 

75 

Osage 

125 

9.375 

Osage. 

St.John’s. . . 
Immaculate 

Catholic 

65 

Osage 

125 

8,125 

Osage. 

Conception 

Catholic 

65 

Sioux 

108 

7,020 

Crow  Creek. 

Holy  Rosary 

Catholic 

200 

Sioux 

108 

21,600 

Pine  Ridge. 

St.  Francis. . 

Catholic 

250 

Sioux 

108 

27,000 

Rosebud. 

St.  Labre’s. . 

Catholic 

60 

N.  Cheyenne 

108 

6,480 

Tongue  River. 

St.  Mary’s . . 
Zoas  B’dg. 

Catholic 

10 

Quapaw 

50 

500 

Quapaw. 

School. . . . 

Lutheran 

40 

Menominee 

108 

4.320 

Green  Bay. 

Totals. . 

935 

$102,^80 

The  tribal  funds  of  the  Indians  are  not  the  public 
funds  of  the  United  States.  They  are  moneys  that  a 
number  of  tribes  have  acquired  by  the  cession  of  vast 
territories  to  the  Government.  According  to  Indian 
custom  they  hold  them  in  common,  each  member  of  the 
tribe  having  an  equal  right  in  them,  and  if  the  common 
fund  were  divided  each  member  of  the  tribe  would  re¬ 
ceive  an  equal  share  of  it.  Some  of  the  tribes,  such  as 
the  Osages  and  Menominees,  acquired  their  funds  by 
the  sale  of  lands  or  timber,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
deposited  on  interest  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Moneys  of  this  character  are  known  as  Indian  trust 
funds.  Other  tribes,  such  as  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
and  Quapaws,  receive  compensation  by  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  which  are  made  each  year  by  Congress — by 
way,  of  course,  of  appropriation,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  even  if  a  part  of  these  moneys  is  after¬ 
ward  used  for  education  in  Mission  schools,  they  are 
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not  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  but  in  payment  of  a 
debt  and  in  pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations.  As  soon 
as  they  are  appropriated  they  become  the  property  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  hence  can  be  used  legitimately 
for  education  in  Mission  schools.  Funds  of  this  kind 
are  known  as  treaty  funds.  Other  tribes  still,  the 
Sioux  for  example,  have  a  mixed  treaty  and  trust  fund, 
as  they  have  received  compensation  in  part  by  a  lump 
sum  placed  on  interest  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  as  they  still  receive  compensation  by  way  of  an 
annual  payment  from  Congress  in  virtue  of  treaty 
stipulations.  This  mixed  fund  accounts  for  the  mis¬ 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  pro  rata  among  the 
Sioux,  as  the  opponents  of  the  contracts  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  only  the  Sioux  Trust  Fund  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Sioux  Treaty  Fund. 

All  these  various  funds,  commonly  called  tribal  funds, 
are  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  representing  the  nation  in  its  capacity  as 
guardian,  uses  them  in  his  discretion  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation’s  wards,  whose  property  they  are.  Without 
in  any  way  consulting  these  wards,  he  spends  their 
money  as  he  sees  fit  for  civilization  and  education — for 
the  purchase  of  live  stock,  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
for  paying  salaries  of  Government  agency  employees, 
likewise  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Indian  schools  and  for  all  other  school  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings,  the 
purchase  of  clothing,  medicines,  food,  etc.,  etc.  With 
such  power  lodged  in  the  Secretary,  the  contention  that 
he  cannot  use  Indian  tribal  funds  for  the  support  and 
education  of  Indian  children  in  any  proper  school, 
whether  conducted  by  Government  employees,  or  by 
representatives  of  churches  or  philanthropic  societies, 
would  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  In  the  same 
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manner  as  a  guardian  may,  if  he  choose,  respect  the 
wishes  of  his  ward  in  making  provision  for  his  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  if  he  deem  it 
advisable,  yield  to  the  wishes  of  Indian  parents  in  the 
matter  of  the  expenditure  of  their  money  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children. 

Legally  speaking,  it  was  not  necessary  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  in  order  to  make  contracts  with 
sectarian  institutions,  but  the  Department  thought  it 
advisable  to  have  some  expression  from  the  Indians. 
As  to  what  that  expression  should  be  it  was  in  its  pro¬ 
vince  to  decide.  The  Indian  councils  are  no  longer 
recognized  by  the  Government,  and  their  acts  have  no 
legal  weight  whatever,  consequently  such  acts  could  be 
binding  upon  no  one  and  could  not,  in  any  event,  be 
necessary.  Neither  could  the  action  of  a  majority  of  a 
tribe  or  even  the  unanimous  action  of  a  whole  tribe  have 
any  legal  bearing.  The  most  reasonable  course,  and 
the  most  just  one,  was  that  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  who,  while  he  might  have  considered 
the  fact  of  an  Indian  patronizing  a  Mission  school  as 
consent  to  the  use  of  his  money  for  -compensation  to  the 
school,  went  a  step  further  and  required  the  actual 
patrons  of  Mission  schools  to  signify  by  petition  their 
consent  to  such  use  of  their  funds  before  granting  the 
contracts. 

Bishop  Hare  (Episcopal)  of  South  Dakota,  assisted 
by  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  Senator  Bard,  of 
California,  and  Representative  Stephens,  of  Texas, 
raised  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  policy  of  using  tribal 
funds  for  education  in  sectarian  schools.  Never  was 

any  issue  more  unfairly  treated  or  more  misunderstood 
by  the  public. 
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In  this  connection  Mr.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  March  2,  1905,  said: 

I  have  never  known  so  much  misinformation  to  be  disseminated 
through  the  country  by  the  press,  both  daily,  weekly  and  monthly,  as 
has  been  disseminated  upon  this  subject. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  let  me  say  that  the  Outlook,  which 
opened  the  discussion  of  this  question,  sent  to  me  an  advance  copy  of 
an  issue  back  in  January,  in  which  they  made  the  declaration  that  the 
Department  had  estimated  for  the  appropriation  of  $102,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  of  Government  funds,  for  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools, 

I  took  the  trouble  to  write  Doctor  Abbott  quite  fully,  explaining 
exactly  what  the  law  was,  and  that  there  had  been  no  such  estimate, 
that  it  was  not  proposed  to  appropriate  one  cent  of  Government  funds, 
that  the  Congress  had  declared  some  years  ago  that  we  would  not 
further  appropriate  from  Government  funds  for  sectarian  purposes,  and 
that  so  far  as  I  knew  there  was  no  thought  on  the  part  of  anybody  to 
backstep  from  that  position ;  and  I  further  explained  exactly  where  the 
money  came  from — this  $102,000 — and  where  it  had  been  expended; 
and  with  that  letter  before  Doctor  Abbott,  the  Outlook  published  the 
article  which  they  had  sent  to  me,  without  changing  it  by  the  crossing 
of  a  “t”  or  the  dotting  of  an  “i.”  And  that  sort  of  thing  has  gone  on 
through  the  press.  The  local  press  up  in  my  part  of  the  State  have 
disseminated  misinformation  broadcast  on  this  subject. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Catholic  press  for  its  zeal  in 
clearing  up  the  situation  and  in  defending  the  contracts. 
Many  of  the  more  important  journals  communicated 
directly  with  the  Bureau  in  order  to  secure  reliable  in¬ 
formation. 

Failing  in  their  effort  to  intimidate  the  President  and 
to  have  the  contracts  abrogated,  the  allies  of  Bishop 
Hare  sought  to  illegalize  them  by  Congressional  action. 
An  amendment  to  that  effect  was  offered  by  Mr.  Steph¬ 
ens  to  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  in  the  House,  but 
the  amendment  was  rejected  on  a  point  of  order  raised 
by  Mr.  Sherman,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stephens  then 
introduced  a  bill  of  the  same  nature,  upon  which  no  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken.  However,  Senator  Bard  succeeded  in 
having  the  following  amendment  inserted  in  the  Indian 
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Appropriation’  bill  by  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
Senate : 

That  no  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  nor  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nor  interest  of  any  Indian  trust  or  tribal  funds  held  by  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  any  Indian  tribe  shall  be  available  nor  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school. 

In  the  Senate  the  following  amendment  to  the  Bard 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  was  adopted,  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  making  a 
violent  speech  in  opposition: 

Provided,  however,  That  the  individual  owner  or  beneficiary  of  any 
interest  in  such  fund  who  may  desire  to  educate  his  ward,  child,  or 
children  in  any  school  other  than  a  Government  school  may,  by  written 
order  signed  by  him,  direct  that  any  portion  of  the  interest  accruing  to 
him,  or  which  would  be  allotted  to  him  on  such  fund,  be  paid  to  the 
school  in  which  such  ward,  child,  or  children  may  be  educated. 

This  amendment  was  intended  to  neutralize  as  much 
as  possible  the  effect  of  the  Bard  amendment,  and  on 
this  ground  it  was  opposed  by  Senators  Gallinger,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.  Many 
of  the  Senators  friendly  to  the  contracts  voted  for  it, 
the  result  being: 

YEAS— 31. 


Bacon 

Dubois 

Long 

Perkins 

Bailey 

Frye 

McCreary 

Platt,  N.  Y. 

Ball 

Fulton 

McCumber 

Stewart 

Clark,  Mont. 

Gamble 

McEnery 

Stone 

Clark,  Wyo. 

Hansbrough 

Mallory 

Taliaferro 

Dick 

Kearns 

Millard 

Teller 

Dietrich 

Kittredge 

Patterson 

Warren 

Dolliver 

Knox 

Penrose 

•  NAYS 

— 26. 

Alger 

Clay 

Gibson 

Overman 

Ankeny 

Daniel 

Heyburn 

Platt,  Conn. 

Bard 

Depew 

Latimer 

Proctor 

Blackburn 

Dryden 

Lodge 

Scott 

Burnham 

Foraker 

McComas 

Spooner 

Burrows 

Foster,  La. 

McLaurin 

Carmack 

Gallinger 

Money 
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Aldrich 

Cockrell 

Hale 

Pettus 

Alice 

Crane 

Hawley 

Quarles 

Allison 

Culberson 

Hopkins 

Simmons 

Bate 

Cullom 

Kean 

Smoot 

Berry 

Dillingham 

Martin 

Tillman 

Beveridge 

Elkins 

Mitchell 

Wetmore 

Burton 

Fairbanks 

Morgan 

Clapp 

Foster,  Wash. 

Nelson 

Clarke,  Ark. 

Gorman 

Newlands 

A  vote  was 

taken  on  a  point  of  order 

raised  by  Sen- 

ator  Penrose, 

of  Pennsylvania,  as  to 

the  relevancy 

of  the  Bard 

amendment 

as  amended. 

There  were 

some  who  were  under  the 

impression 

that  the  Mc- 

Cumber  amendment  would  safeguard 

the  contracts. 

For  this  and  other  reasons 

the  vote  on  the  point  of  or- 

der  does  not  show  clearly  the  disposition  of  all  who  voted 

in  the  affirmative.  The  negative  votes, 

however,  indi- 

cate  those  who  understood  the  bearing  of  the  amend¬ 

ment  thoroughly  and  desired  to  eliminate  the  Bard 

amendment  completely.  The  vote  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS— 50. 

Alger 

Cullom 

Heyburn 

Money 

Ankeny 

Daniel 

Hopkins 

Overman 

Bacon 

Depew 

•  Kean 

Patterson 

Bailey 

Dietrich 

Kittredge 

Platt,  Conn. 

Ball 

Dolliver 

Latimer 

Platt,  N.  Y. 

Bard 

Dryden 

Lodge 

Proctor 

Berry 

Dubois 

Long 

Spooner 

Blackburn 

Foraker 

McComas 

Stewart 

Burrows 

Foster,  La. 

McCreary 

Stone 

Carmack 

Frye 

McEnery 

•  Teller 

Clark,  Mont. 

Fulton 

McLaurin 

Warren 

Clark,  Wyo. 

Gallinger 

Martin 

Clay 

Gibson 

Millard 

NAYS— 10. 

Dick 

Kearns 

Penrose 

Taliaferro 

Foster,  Wash. 

McCumber 

Perkins 

Hansbrough 

Mallory 

Scott 
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NOT  VOTING— 30. 


Aldrich 

Clarke,  Ark. 

Gorman 

Pettus 

Alice 

Cockrell 

Hale 

Quarles 

Allison 

Crane 

Hawley 

Simmons 

Bate 

Culberson 

Knox 

Smoot 

Beveridge 

Dillingham 

Mitchell 

Tillman 

Burnham 

Elkins 

Morgan 

Wetmore 

Burton 

Fairbanks 

Nelson 

Clapp 

Gamble 

Newlands 

During  the  consideration  of  the  matter  Senators 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  Mallory,-  of  Florida,  Pettus,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  particularly  Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  endeavored  to  defeat  the  Bard  amendment  and 
also  the  McCumber  amendment  by  raising  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendments  being  in  the  nature  of  gen¬ 
eral  legislation  could  not  properly  be  placed  on  the  bill, 
but  in  every  instance  the  point  of  order  was  overruled 
by  the  presiding  officer. 

Finally,  in  the  Conference  Committee,  composed  of 
Senators  Stewart,  McCumber  and  Dubois,  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Sherman,  Curtis  and  Stephens,  the  amended 
amendment  was  eliminated,  Mr.  Stephens  refusing  to 
sign  the  conference  report. 

In  the  House  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Lind,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  protested  without  avail  against  the  omission  of 
the  Bard  amendment,  and  were  answered  by  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man.  In  the  Senate  no  reference  whatever  was  made 
to  the  omission,  the  conference  report  was  accepted, 
and  consequently  no  change  whatever  was  made  in  the 
status  of  the»contracts  to  sectarian  schools. 

All  during  the  controversy  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  some  that  question¬ 
able  transactions  had  taken  place  between  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  and  the  Indian  Office  re¬ 
lative  to  the  contracts  for  Mission  schools.  In  response 
to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
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Senator  Bard,  every  communication  that  had  passed 
between  the  Bureau  and  the  Indian  Office  and  all  the 
documents  bearing  upon  the  subject  were  published,  the 
result  being,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
had  anticipated  a  disclosure  of  irregular  methods,  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  Indian  Office  and  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

The  following  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post: 

After  all  the  talk  about  the  use  of  Indian  trust  funds  for  educating 
Indian  children  in  sectarian  schools,  and  the  noise  which  was  made 
about  it,  Congress  did  nothing.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  any  further  expenditure  of  the  funds,  ev'en  by  direction  of  the 
President,  but  the  amendent  was  struck  out  in  conference,  and  no  one 
raised  any  objection  to  that  action  when  the  conference  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  In  fact,  it  is  no  violation  of  confidence  to  say 
tliat  the  Senate  v/as  really  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  question  in  that  way. 
Most  of  the  Senators  regretted  that  the  question  was  ever  raised. 
Besides,  the  provision  was  amended  so  as  to  practically  leave  it  with 
indivudiial  Indians  to  say  whether  or  not  they  would  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  educated  in  sectarian  schools  and  their  trust  funds  used  for  that 
purpose.  But,  after  all,  there  was  not  very  much  feeling  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  over  the  matter  a  few  years  ago  the  expenditure  of  trust  funds 
for  the  Indians  in  a  manner  desired  by  them  would  not  have  been 
raised  during  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  bill. 

The  Lacy  bill  providing  for  the  individualizing  of  In¬ 
dian  funds  did  not  pass  the  Senate.  It  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  by  the  Senate  In¬ 
dian  Committee,  but  was  afterward  eliminated.  The 
Bureau  took  no  action  whatever  in  regard  to  this  bill. 

In  its  efforts  to  defeat  the  Bard  amendment,  the  Bureau 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  very  valuable  assistance  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  sources.  Archbishop  Messmer  and  the 
Bishops  of  the  Milwaukee  province,  acting  in  concert,  did 
very  effective  work — the  Archbishop  himself  being  one  of 
the  first  to  defend  the  contracts  in  the  press. 
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Others  who  contributed  to  the  same  end  were  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishops  of  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul 
and  Cincinnati,  and  Archbishop  Montgomery,  of  San 
Francisco;  the  Right  Reverend  Bishops  of  Cleveland 
and  Fargo;  the  Reverend  Fathers  Wynne,  S.  J., 
of  New  York  City,  McQuade,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
O’Reilly,  O.  S.  A.,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Minahan  and  Hon.  Eugene  A.  Philbin,  both 
of  New  York  City.  Acknowledgments  are  due  the 
Marquette  League  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies.  Doubtless  other  individuals  and 
societies  exerted  their  influence  in  the  same  direction 
unknown  to  the  Bureau.  Representatives  Morrell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Fitzgerald, 
of  New  York,  and  many  others  who  would  prefer  not 
to  be  mentioned,  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Bard 
amendment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  determined  efforts  will 
be  made  next  Congress  to  secure  legislation  prohibiting 
the  use  of  tribal  funds  for  education  in  sectarian  schools, 
but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  such  legis¬ 
lation  can  be  prevented.  I  urge  all  our  friends  to  take 
early  and  united  action  in  this  matter. 

As  regards  the  contracts  now  in  force  a  question,  has 
been  raised  by  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
that  may  have  far-reaching  consequences.  He  is  un¬ 
decided  as  to  whether  the  funds  of  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  can  be  used  for  education  in  Mission  schools, 
and  has  submitted  the  question  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
an  opinion,  which  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  rendered.  In 
the  mean  time  payment  on  the  account  with  the  St. 
Labre  School  of  Tongue  River  Agency,  Montana,  has 
been  suspended.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
Attorney-General  may  be  able  to  give  a  favorable 
opinion. 
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The  following  editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Indian  Sentinel,  presents  the  views  of  the  Bureau 
in  regard  to  the  contracts  and  the  attack  that  has  been 
made  upon  them : 

“The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  would  be  un- 

« 

grateful,  indeed,  if  it  should  fail  to  appreciate  deeply  and 
to  express  its  appreciation  of  President  Roosevelt’s  just 
attitude  towards  Catholic  Indian  Schools. 

“Catholics  generally  are  familiar  with  the  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  by  Congress  in  1895  regard  to  paying  for  the 
education  of  Indian  pupils  in  Mission  Schools  out  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds.  Those  who  were  unfriendly  to  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sion  interests  raised  the  cry  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  use  public  funds  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Inspectors,  Indian  Office  officials,  Congressmen 
eulogized  the  Catholic  Indian  Schools,  and  extolled  the 
work  accomplished  by  them  ;•  nevertheless,  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  act  of  Congress  to  use  public  moneys  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  in  any  “sectarian”  school 
whatever. 

“It  was  not  the  declared  intention  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  voted  for  this  act  to  eliminate  the 
mission  schools  or  to  retard  in  any  way  the  progress  of 
these  useful  institutions.  As  an  earnest  of  this  disposi¬ 
tion  the  appropriations  were  reduced  gradually  that  time 
might  be  given  the  churches  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  policy.  The  only  point  at  issue  seemed 
to  be  the  propriety  of  using  the  moneys  of  the  people  for 
education  in  sectarian  institutions. 

“When,  however,  the  Department  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  newly-declared  policy,  it  did  so  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  completely  to  extirpate  the  mission  schools. 
Commissioner  Browning  made  a  ruling  that  was  so 
interpreted  and  enforced  that  Indian  parents  were  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  choose  the  schools  their  children  should 
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attend.  Indian  Agents  were  given  absolute  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter,  and  the  majority  of  them  exercised  it 
arbitrarily. 

‘‘The  next  step  was  to  withhold  rations  from  children 
attending  other  than  Government  schools,  and  this 
measure  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  medi¬ 
cines  have  been  refused  to  children  in  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions  with  which  they  would  have  been  supplied  had 
they  been  at  home  or  in  the.  Government  schools.  Ra¬ 
tions  that  are  issued  in  compliance  with  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions  partake  of  the  nature  of  personal  property,  while 
gratuity  rations  are  equivalent  to  a  gift  to  the  individual 
Indian  from  the  Government.  Hence,  in  withholding 
the  former  from  children  because  of  their  attendance  at 
mission  schools,  it  would  seem  that  a  grave  injustice  has 
been  done,  while  in  depriving  mission  school  children  of 
the  latter  the  ration  amounts  to  a  bribe,  or  is  used  as  a 
threat  or  punishment  and  to  the  prejudice  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  The  Government  says,  in  effect,  to  the  Indian : 
Here  is  a  present  of  beef  and  flour  and  coffee  and  sugar 
and  clothing;  if  you  remain  at  home  in  ignorance  and 
idleness  you  can  have  it;  if  you  attend  the  Government 
school  you  will  be  supplied  with  the  equivalent ;  the  one 
thing  you  can  do  to  forfeit  it  is  to  attend  a  mission 
school ;  in  that  case  you  shall  be  deprived  of  it. 

“The  Department  appears  to  be  exceedingly  apprehen¬ 
sive  lest  public  moneys  (in  which  Catholics,  as  well  as 
Protestants  and  people  professing  no  religion  at  all,  are 
interested)  in  some  way  or  other,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  negatively  or  positively,  should  benefit  a  secta¬ 
rian  institution;  it  seems  to  have  no  fear,  however,  of 
putting  a  price  on  religion,  of  discriminating  against  In¬ 
dian  children  who  from  conscientious  and  religious  mo¬ 
tives  are  placed  by  their  parents  where  they  will  receive 
a  religious  education.  It  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
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such  a  use  of  public  moneys  has  the  effect  of  a  bribe  or  a 
threat,  and  is  calculated  to  influence  the  ignorant  Indian 
to  renounce  the  Catholic  Church  or  to  refrain  from  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  it;  for  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Church  is  constantly  impressing  on  the  minds  of  her 
children  is  that  the  young  must  receive  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  secular  education.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that 
during  the  past  year  the  Indian  Office  has  in  many  ways 
adopted  a  more  generous  and  liberal  policy  than  that  to 
which  it  formerly  adhered.  In  this  article  reference  is 
made  to  its  policy  as  a  whole.  There  seems  to  have  been 
grave  fear  that  violence  might  be  done  the  Constitution 
by  the  fostering  and  favoring  of  religion.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  fear  that  the  Constitution  might  be  vio¬ 
lated  by  a  far  more  serious  departure  from  American 
ideals — namely,  the  using  of  public  moneys  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  religion. 

“  ‘Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.’  The  first  prohibition  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  has  been  rigidly  respected.  Congress 
has  made  no  law  and  sanctioned  no  practice  tending  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  a  state  religion;  but  since 
Catholic  parents,  in  pursuance  of  the  teachings  of  their 
religion,  should  be  permitted  to  give  their  children  a 
Catholic  education  without  either  themselves  or  their 
children  forfeiting,  in  consequence  of  such  action,  any 
right  or  bounty  which  would  otherwise  be  theirs,  the  act 
of  Congress  declaring  it  to  be  ‘the  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  what¬ 
ever  for  education  in  any  sectarian  school,’  as  inter¬ 
preted  and  carried  out  by  the  Interior  Department,  can¬ 
not  be  harmonized  with  the  constitutional  clause  declar¬ 
ing  that  no  law  shall  be  made  which  prohibits  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 
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‘‘It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  toward  Indian  Mis¬ 
sion  schools  and  that  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
(formerly,  at  least)  of  the  Indian  Office,  where  rulings 
are  often  suggested  by  Chiefs  of  Divisions  or  possibly 
their  inferior  clerks.  President  McKinley  said:  ‘I 
desire  the  law  to  be  interpreted  as  liberally  as  possible  in 
favor  of  the  churches,  and  all  cause  of  friction  removed.’ 
Acting  on  this  principle  he  directed  that  the  obnoxious 
‘Browning  Ruling’  should  be  abrogated.  The  same 
sentiment  has  been  the  guiding  star  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  and  in  the  Indian  Office  (until  recently)  the  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  insist  upon  the  narrowest  construction 
of  the  law  possible,  and  when  words  were  not  capable  of 
such  construction,  to  appeal  to  what  was  termed  ‘the 
spirit  of  the  law,’  in  order,  apparently,  to  be  at  variance 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  wishes  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Nation,  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

“The  President,  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  his  legal  ad¬ 
viser,  the  Attorney  General,  permitted  certain  Indian 
tribal  funds  to  be  used  for  the  education  and  support 
of  Indian  children  in  Mission  schools.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  Indian  tribes  to  hold  both  lands  and  moneys 
in  common.  On  many  reservations  the  lands  are  now  in¬ 
dividualized,  but  the  moneys  are  as  yet  undivided.  Even 
before  the  allotment  of  the  lands  the  Government  has 
never  hesitated  to  set  aside,  for  use  and  occupancy, 
tracts  of  land  varying  from  one  to  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  for  church  and  school  purposes,  to  the  several 
religious  denominations  actually  at  work  among  the 
Indians.  No  one,  apparently,  has  ever  objected  to  this 
practice.  No  Protestant  Indian  has  ever  contended  that 
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he  has  been  robbed  of  his  land  in  consequence  of  such  a 
grant  to  a  Catholic  institution. 

“In  permitting  the  tribal  funds  to  be  used  the  Indians 
interested  were  consulted.  The  Osages  and  Quapaws 
petitioned  for  their  funds  to  be  used  in  this  manner  by 
act  of  National  Council.  The  Menominees  petitioned 
as  a  tribe,  about  two-thirds  of  the  male  adults  giving 
their  signatures.  The  Catholic  Sioux,  assembled  in 
their  annual  Catholic  Congress,  at  Standing  Rock, 
North  Dakota,  on  September  i6,  1897,  expressed  their 
wishes  as  follows : 

“  ‘We,  Catholics  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  most  respectfully 
and  humbly  ask  and  beg  of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  now  as¬ 
sembled  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  you  revise  the  late 
law  concerning  the  religious  schools,  commonly  called 
contract  schools,  according  to  which  these  schools 
should  not  receive  any  support  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
from  the  ist  of  July,  1897.  We  so  say,  because  the 
money  that  is  deposited  for  us  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  is 
our  money.  For  the  reason  that  the  money  is  ours  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  let  us  have  the  choice 
of  schools  as  we  want  them,  either  in  our  own  country 
or  in  cities.  Government  schools  (public  schools),  or 
religious  or  contract  schools.  We  do  not  say  so  because 
we  oppose  Government  schools  or  schools  of  a  different 
creed;  but  we  want  you  to  let  us  have  a  school  in  which 
our  children  are  taught  our  religion.  All  our  friends  of 
other  denominations  approve  of  and  join  in  our  motion. 

“  ‘We  want  our  children  to  be  taught  and  brought  up 
in  our  religion ;  for  that  reason  we  want  you  to  grant  our 
petition.  Please  to  consider  our  statement  and  our  peti¬ 
tion,  and  have  pity  on  us.’ 

“Moreover,  the  actual  patrons  of  the  Sioux  Catholic 
schools,  men  or  women,  as  the  case  might  be  (women 
have  an  equal  interest  in  the  tribal  funds  with  men  and 
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children,  and  are  sometimes  heads  of  families),  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  same 
effect.  This  last  method  was  pursued  by  the  Northern 
Cheyennes.  All  these  proceedings  were  conducted 
openly  and  above-board,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  U. 
S.  Indian  Agents,  after  the  usual  customs  of  the  tribes 
concerned,  and  were  duly  authenticated.  In  response  to 
these  acts  of  councils  and  petitions,  contracts  were 
granted  to  the  Catholic  Mission  schools. 

“The  Indian  Rights  Association,  in  support  of  its  con¬ 
tention  that  petitions  alone  were  not  of  sufficient  author¬ 
ity  to  justify  the  granting  of  contracts  to  Catholic  insti¬ 
tutions,  quotes  the  following  regulation  of  the  Indian 
Office : 

“  ‘  *  Treaty  funds  cannot  be  diverted  from  the  ob¬ 

jects  for  which  appropriated  without  the  consent  of  the 
tribes,  expressed  in  general  council ;  which  consent, 
stated  in  writing,  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  approval  communicated  to  the 
Agent,  before  the  diversion  can  be  made.’ 

“In  reply  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
funds  in  question  are,  among  other  things,  to  be  used  for 
education,  and  so  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  consequently,  in  the  use  of  these  moneys 
for  education  in  Mission  schools,  there  was  no  diversion 
of  the  treaty  funds,  and  hence  no  need  for  the  consent 
of  the  tribes,  expressed  in  general  council.  In  disposing 
of  such  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  it  is  not  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consult  the 
Indians  at  all.  This  was  the  view,  and  we  think  a  very 
correct  one,  taken  by  the  authorities,  and  the  contracts 
were  granted.  While  negotiations  were  pending,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  mien- 
tioned  to  the  Washington  Agent  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  the  claims  that  were  being  urged  in  favor  of 
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the  Mission  schools,  and  when  the  first  contracts  were 
issued  the  fact  was  announced  in  The  Evening  Star,  of 
Washington.  The  Board  of  Lutheran  Indian  Missions 
at  once  applied  for  a  contract  for  their  school  among  the 
Menominees,  and  obtained  it.  Contracts  for  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Sioux  schools  were  approved  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1904,  and  Bishop  Hare  (Episcopal),  in  his 
printed  statement,  admits  that  in  the  following  month 
(September)  he  was  offered  contracts  for  his  Sioux 
schools,  and  that  he  was  not  even  required  to  procure  pe¬ 
titions  signed  by  the  Indians.  He  did  not  accept  the 
proffered  contracts,  but  at  once  set  to  work  to  deprive 
the  Catholic  institutions  of  the  assistance  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving,  and  to  raise  sectarian  strife  and  discord  among 
the  Sioux,  which  his  supporters  affect  so  to  deprecate. 

“The  question  raised  as  to  the  pro  rata  among  the 
Sioux  is  very  misleading.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  edu¬ 
cational  fund  is  apportioned  out  among  the  various 
Sioux  Reservations,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  great  Sioux  Nation  has  more  than  one  educational 
fund,  and  that  these  moneys  available  for  education  are 
quite  ample,  and  that  since  the  care  and  education  of 
children  in  Mission  schools  is  far  less  expensive  than  in 
Government  schools,  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  that  by  making  contracts  with  the  three  Catholic 
Sioux  schools  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  annually 
saving  to  the  Sioux  treasury  $41,132.20. 

“The  Osage  schools  have  always  been  supported  out 
of  Osage  funds,  neither  the  Indians  nor  the  American 
public  entering  any  protest.  After  the  same  policy  was 
extended  to  other  tribes  no  complaint  was  heard  from 
the  Osages,  Quapaws  or  Northern  Cheyennes.  An  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  arouse  opposition  among  the  Menomi¬ 
nees,  but  with  little  success,  and  if  the  Sioux  had  been 
left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  they  would  have 
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been  as  contented  with  the  new  system  as  the  others 
are.  But  they  have  among  them  a  number  of  ‘white 
gowns/  or  Episcopalians,  who  are  greatly  influenced  by 
the  native  catechists  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  white  missionaries.  By  systematic  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  what  had  really  been  done,  and  by  the  circulation 
of  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  concerning  the  ‘black 
gowns,’  or  Catholics,  and  their  missionaries,  a  certain 
amount  of  strife  and  ill-feeling  was  engendered.  Neither 
the  President,  nor  the  Catholics,  nor  the  contracts  can 
justly  be  held  responsible  for  this;  the  blame  must  rest, 
where  it  belongs,  upon  those  who,  professing  to  be  dis¬ 
ciples  of  love  and  peace,  deliberately  went  to  work  to 
set  neighbor  against  neighbor,  and  who,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  resorted  to  misrepresentation,  calumny, 
and  direct  or  implied  falsehood.  Moreover,  the  re¬ 
ported  discord  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  exists  in  the 
will  and  on  the  tongue  of  those  who  endeavor  to  make 
♦  it  a  reality,  rather  than  among  the  misled  Indians — one 
Episcopalian  Indian,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  coerced 
into  opposition  to  his  Catholic  friends,  going  so  far  as 
to  say  to  his  minister,  ‘I  am  an  Episcopalian,  and  hope 
to  die  one;  but  you  treat  me  as  a  child.  You  do  not 
own  me  body  and  soul.’ 

“Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  insinuated  and 
openly  published  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Catholic  petitions  were  circulated  openly,  duly  inter¬ 
preted,  perfectly  understood  and  spontaneously  signed. 
Indians,  like  the  rank  and  file  of  white  people,  have  their 
petitions  drawn  up  by  attorneys,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  correct  in  form.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Catholic 
petitions,  just  as  it  was — as  is  patent  from  the  language 
used — the  case  with  the  protesting  petitions.  In  the 
case  of  the  Catholic  Indians,  no  threats,  nor  presents, 
nor  bribes,  nor  misrepresentations  of  any  sort  were 
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used.  Many  more  signatures  could  have  been  secured 
than  were  actually  obtained.  In  fact,  many  more  were 
offered  and  refused,  as  the  missionaries  were  under  the 
impression  that  only  the  de  facto  patrons  of  the  schools 
should  sign.  If  a  great  number  signed  by  mark,  they 
did  so  because  they  could  not  write.  This  is  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  ‘squaw-men,’  returned  students,  or 
church  or  Government  employees.  It  is  a  proof  also 
that  they  were  really  Indians — Sioux  parents — many  of 
whom,  not  being  educated  themselves,  desired,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  offspring  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
an  education,  and  particularly  of  a  religious  education. 
If  the  fact  that  the  majority  signed  by  mark  (before 
witnesses)  is  to  weigh  against  these  petitions,  then  all 
treaties  and  agreements  between  Indian  tribes  and  the 
Government  must  be  adjudged  fraudulent,  for  they  all 
were  signed  in  this  manner. 

“These  proceedings  were  duly  attested  by  agents,  in¬ 
terpreters,  witnesses,  and  missionaries.  There  was  no 
legitimate  ground  whatever  for  calling  them  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

“There  was  no  discrimination  against  any  denomina¬ 
tion — all  were  to  be  treated  alike.  Of  course,  a  church 
that  had  no  school  could  not  secure  a  contract;  and  if 
a  church  refused  a  contract  it  alone  was  responsible  for 
what  was  afterwards  termed  Governmental  favoritism. 
The  Catholic  Church,  having  the  greatest  number  of 
schools  and  promptly  accepting  the  contracts,  very  nat¬ 
urally  received  the  most  money;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  gave  in  return  full  value  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  it  received. 

“A  discerning  public  has  not  failed  already  to  form  its 
opinion  as  to  the  real  cause  of  Bishop  Hare’s  resent¬ 
ment.  No  one  protested  more  vigorously  against  the 
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withdrawal  of  rations  from  children  in  mission  schools 
than  he.  His  friends  severely  criticised  the  President, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Indian  Commissioner.  Bishop  Potter  and  Herbert 
Welsh  did  not  hesitate  to  brand  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rations  as  unjust  and  oppressive;  and  even  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  expressed  the  desire  that  Con¬ 
gress  might  devise  a  way  to  restore  them.  But  having 
lost  the  rations.  Bishop  Hare,  gave  up  the  battle  and 
closed  two  of  his  schools.  Not  so  did  the  Catholic  Bu¬ 
reau.  It  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  but  persevered  in 
its  educational  work  and  in  its  efforts  to  have  righted 
what  it  looked  upon  as  an  injustice,  and  Congress  at  its 
very  next  session  placed  an  item  in  the  Indian  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  with¬ 
holding  of  rations  from  children  attending  mission 
schools.  Possibly  Bishop  Hare  does  not  know  of  this 
Act.  Having  to  an  extent  abandoned  his  Indian  educa¬ 
tional  work,  he  is  not  particularly  interested  in  it. 

“The  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  made  further  effort.  It 
endeavored  to  have  the  system  in  force  in  the  case  of 
the  Osage  schools,  viz.,  the  support  of  mission  schools 
out  of  tribal  funds,  extended  to  other  tribes  having  such 
funds — and  succeeded. 

“Then  was  raised  a  storm  that  agitated  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  Bishop  Hare,  with  pitiable  inconsistency,  refus¬ 
ing  to  avail  himself  of  the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools,  led  in  the  denunciation 
of  the  system  itself  and  of  the  Administration  which 
had  sanctioned  it.  In  this  he  was  ardently  assisted  by 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  and  their  Washington 
Agent,  by  Senator  Bard,  Representative  Stephens,  and  a 
host  of  others  whose  ‘zeal’  for  the  Constitution  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  anti-Catholic  jealousies, 
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hatreds  and  animosities.  Ceaseless  eflforts  were  made 
to  prevail  upon  Congress  to  declare  unlawful  the  policy 
extended  and  sanctioned  by  the  President.  The  Cap¬ 
itol  was  deluged  with  telegrams,  letters,  pamphlets, 
newspaper  clippings,  protests  and  petitions.  The  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  and  Congressional  lobbies  were  the  scenes 
of  uninterrupted  activity.  But  cool  counsel  prevailed. 
The  ‘Bard  amendment’  was  eliminated  from  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill,  and  Congress  adjourned  without 
making  any  change  in  regard  to  the  ‘sectarian  con¬ 
tracts.’ 

“In  the  rnidst  of  all  this  turmoil  the  President  remained 
calm  and  inflexible.  Convinced  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
he  administered  a  stinging  rebuke  to  bigotry  by  quietly 
directing  that  the  practice  should  continue.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  the  whole  onus  should  have  been  thrown 
upon  him.  A  number  of  explanations  tending  to  set 
right  the  public  mind  and  to  brush  aside  some  of  the 
prevailing  misconceptions  could  have  been  made. 
There  were  those  who  could  have  cleared  the  atmos¬ 
phere  somewhat  and  diverted  some  of  the  shafts  that 
were  aimed  at  him,  but  no  one  ventured  to  do  so.  In¬ 
deed,  it  seemed  that  in  some  quarters  the  disposition 
was  to  let  him  suffer  as  severely  as  possible,  as  if  in  pun¬ 
ishment  for  his  ‘rash’  act  of  justice  with  which  they 
were  not  in  sympathy.  They  saw  mischief  afoot,  and 
were  willing  for  it  to  work  its  will.  The  President  bore 
the  burden  alone,  and  did  not  shirk  it.  He  did  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  but  what  others 
of  less  staunch  and  manly  qualities  would  not  have 
done.  All  honor  to  the  man  who  thus  dared  to  brave 
the  storm  of  bigotry  incited  by  disgruntled  partisans 
and  professional  agitators !  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  agitation  of  the  past  few  weeks  represents  the 
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sober  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  Those  who 
have  spoken  have  often  been  heard  before.  Among 
the  newspapers  of  any  note  engaged  in  the  attack  the 
noisiest,  most  untruthful  and  most  vicious  were  those 
which  in  the  past  have  been  persistent  in  their  abuse 
and  condemnation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

‘‘During  his  term  of  office  the  President  has  performed 
many  acts  of  justice  respecting  Catholic  interests  in  the 
Philippines  and  at  home.  On  many  occasions  he  has 
shown  courtesy  and  kindness  to  Catholic  clergymen  and 
laymen.  But  whether  he  endeavored  to  give  a  ‘square 
deal’  to  the  Philippine  friars  or  to  the  Catholic  Indian 
Mission  Schools;  whether  he  recognized  the  virtues  of 
a  Catholic  citizen  or  deigned  to  shake  hands  with  a  dig¬ 
nitary  of  the  Church,  as,  for  example.  Cardinal  Satolli, 
for  every  one  of  these  acts,  and  many  others,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  condemnatory  and  insulting  letters  from  Prot¬ 
estant  ministers  of  a  certain  stripe  and  from  meddlesome 
professional  patriots ;  he  has  been  censured  by  acts  of 
synods,  conferences  and  other  church  gatherings.  He 
was  threatened  with  defeat  at  the  polls,  and  there  were 
among  his  friends  some  who  feared  that  he  had  endan¬ 
gered  his  prospects  for  the  Presidency.  But  when  the 
American  people  spoke,  they  did  so  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  They  put  the  seal  of  approval  upon  his  fair- 
minded,  just  and  liberal  policy.  They  gave  him  a  vic¬ 
tory  unique  in  the  annals  of  Presidential  elections. 

“It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  reading  the  lesson 
of  the  recent  past  the  wise  men  of  the  nation  have 
learned  to  distinguish  between  a  sentiment  resulting 
from  misinformation  and  the  verdict  that  will  follow  in 
the  wake  of  facts,  between  the  howling  of  fanatics  and 
the  voice  of  the  people. 

“All  honor  to  Theodore  Roosevelt!” 
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THE  RATIONS. 

Subsequent  to  the  act  of  Congress  declaring  it  “to 
be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  hereafter 
make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  education  in  any 
sectarian  school,”  it  was  for  several  years  considered 
lawful  to  furnish  the  Mission  schools  located  on  “ration 
agencies,”  the  rations  and  clothing  to  which  their  pupils 
would  have  been  entitled  had  they  been  living  at  home, 
or  the  equivalent  of  which  they  would  have  received  had 
they  been  in  attendance  at  a  Government  school.  While 
the  family  was  treated  as  a  unit  for  distribution,  the 
ration  being  issued  to  the  head  of  the  family,  in  the  case 
of  the  children  attending  Mission  schools,  the  school 
was  presumed  to  stand  in  loco  parentis. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  issuing 
rations  to  Mission  schools,  he  had  been  violating  the 
law,  if  not  in  letter  at  least  in  spirit,  and  on  August  27, 
1901,  published  the  following  order: 

Order  issued  by  this  Office,  under  date  of  July  28,  1900,  Education, 
31,556,  is  hereby  rescinded.  Schools  on  the  various  reservations  which 
are  conducted  by  religious,  philanthropic,  or  other  societies  will,  in  the 
future,  receive  no  supplies  whatever  from  the  Government  for  the  In¬ 
dian  children  therein,  whether  the  children  would  be  entitled  to  such 
supplies  or  not  if  living  as  reservation  Indians  with  their  parents. 
Neither  will  these  rations,  etc.,  be  issued  to  the  parents  of  such  children 
as  attend  these  schools,  or  any  other  schools. 

Bishop  Hare  (Episcopal)  of  South  Dakota,  came  to 
Washington  with  a  view  to  have  this  order  revoked  and 
the  former  practice  restored.  He  filed  a  petition  to  this 
effect  with  the  President,  which  was  referred  to  the  At¬ 
torney-General,  who  in  response  to  it  sustained  the 
action  of  the  Indian  Office  in  withholding  the  rations. 

The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  the  rations  restored  by  Congressional  action, 
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and  even  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  lent  its 
influence  to  that  end.  In  1903  Congress  endeavored  to 
correct  the  practice  of  the  Indian  Office  by  an  item  in 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Act,  v^hich  provided:  “That 
no  part  of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated  for  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulations  shall  be  available  or  expended  unless 
expended  without  regard  to  the  attendance  of  any  bene¬ 
ficiary  at  any  school  other  than  a  Government  school.” 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  this  same  provision 
was  placed  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  by  the 
House  Indian  Committee  and  was  passed  by  the  House, 
but  Senator  Bard  had  it  eliminated  in  the  Indian  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  It  was  not  restored  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  Conference  Committee,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  rations  are  again  legally  withheld  from  children 
attending  Mission  schools. 

As  a  number  of  Catholic  “Ration  Schools”  receive 
compensation  at  present  from  Indian  tribal  funds  for 
the  support  and  education  of  their  pupils.  Catholic 
schools  do  not  suffer  from  the  loss  of  the  rations  as  they  did 
heretofore;  yet  the  result  is  a  hardship  for  several  insti¬ 
tutions  and  an  injustice  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  are 
entitled  to  the  rations.  Even  if  no  school  interests 
whatever  were  affected,  a  fundamental  principle  of  jus¬ 
tice  is  called  in  question,  and  I  urge  that  every  legiti¬ 
mate  means  be  used  to  prevail  upon  Congress  to  render 
it  unlawful  to  discriminate  against  the  pupils  of  Mission 
schools.  As  the  pupils  in  question  are  usually  placed 
in  the  Mission  schools  in  consequence  of  their  own  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  or  those  of  their  parents,  such  dis¬ 
crimination  savors  of  religious  persecution. 
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THE  BUREAU  AND  POLITICS. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  both  among  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics,  that  the  Bureau  is  not  a  political  institu¬ 
tion  or  agency.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  character  of  its  work  brings  it  in  daily  contact 
with  the  different  political  parties,  and  that  to  accomplish 
its  mission  it  must  maintain  friendly  relations  with  men 
.of  every  shade  of  political  opinion  and  religious  faith. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  Protestants  and  Protestant  or¬ 
ganizations  of  a  narrow  and  bigoted  type  (a  few  such 
may  still  be  found)  should  antagonize  and  slander  an 
organization  whose  object  is  to  promote  Catholic  In¬ 
dian  interests ;  and  when  it  scores  a  victory  no  one  is 
surprised  to  hear  them  refer  to  it  angrily  and  contempt¬ 
uously  as  the  ‘‘Catholic  lobby.”  But  the  Bureau  is  also 
regarded  with  more  or  less  disfavor  by  a  certain  class 
of  Catholics,  politicians,  who,  in  practice,  place  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  party  above  those  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  of  the  neglected  and  despised  Indians.  In 
the  discharge  of  its  duty  it  sometimes  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Bureau  to  publish  unpalatable  truths.  At  such 
times  those  who  have  reason  to  fear  publicity  accuse  it  of  in¬ 
terfering  in  politics.  They  forget  that  the  official  acts 
of  public  men  are  public  property.  If  every  Catholic  in 
the  land  subscribed  to  the  Congressional  Record  and 
read  it,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  anyone  to  point 
out  Congressional  acts  and  utterances.  But  such  is  not 
the  case ;  and  the  necessity  for  informing  the  Catholic  public 
on  these  matters  is  demonstrated  by  the  erroneous 
views  often  entertained  among  the  people,  and  the 
amazing  items  concerning  Indian  affairs  that  occasion¬ 
ally  find  their  way  into  Catholic  papers.  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Bureau  to  supply  the  Catholic  public  with 
reliable  information  in  matters  of  importance  pertaining 
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to  its  work  was  impressed  indelibly  upon  my  mind  by 
the  following  incident :  The  Catholic  Indian  schools 
never  had  a  truer  or  more  constant  friend  than  Senator 
Jones,  of  Arkansas,  who,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
exerted  his  influence  in  their  behalf.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  his  whole  career  in  Washington.  Threats 
and  abuse  poured  in  upon  him  from  many  of  his  constit¬ 
uents,  but,  convinced  that  he  was  in  the  right,  he  never 
for  a  moment  faltered  in  his  course.  Yet  during  the 
last  Senatorial  contest  in  Arkansas,  certain  Catholics  of 
that  State  were  to  the  fore  in  the  opposition  to  him,  and 
why?  The  ostensible  reason  which  they  gave  was  that 
Senator  Jones  had  said  that  he  would  favor  the  Catholic 
Indian  schools,  but  that  in  reality  he  had  not  done  so.  An 
effort  was  made  by  the  Bureau  to  correct  this  false  im¬ 
pression;  but  Senator  Jones  was  defeated,  and  the 
Catholic  Indian  schools  lost  a  faithful  and  potent  friend 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  responsibility  for 
this  loss,  in  a  measure,  rests  upon  those  who  circulated 
a  slanderous  report,  and  upon  the  Bureau,  which  should 
have  made  such  a  report  an  impossibility  by  giving  due 
and  timely  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered. 
Mortified  beyond  measure  at  this  miscarriage  of  justice,  I 
resolved  that  such  a  shameful  and  ungrateful  event  should 
not  occur  again,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  by 
circulating  the  truth.  Actuated  by  this  resolution,  in  my  last 
report  I  endeavored  to  state  clearly  the  attitude,  both  favor¬ 
able  and  unfavorable,  of  those  who  had  placed  them¬ 
selves  on  record  in  Catholic  Indian  matters;  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  that  report  will  show  that  the  truth  was  told 
regardless  of  the  political  affiliation  of  the  parties  in  ques¬ 
tion.  During  the  last  campaign,  in  response  to  inquiries 
addressed  to  this  office,  such  information  as  was  sought  was 
freely  furnished,  and  in  some  instances  special  efforts 
were  used  to  make  known  the  record  of  particularly 
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faithful  friends,  and  this  was  done  for  members  of  both 
political  parties  alike.  On  one  occasion,  when  our 
greatest  benefactor  had  been  totally  misrepresented  by 
those  who  knew  better,  and  this  at  a  time  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  almost  impossible  to  correct  the  false  impres¬ 
sion,  the  only  effective  means  within  reach,  radical,  it  is 
true,  but  honest  and  legitimate,  was  used  to  dissem¬ 
inate  the  truth.  This  is  all  the  ‘‘political”  work  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  done,  or  proposes  to  do.  It  feels  that  it  can  af¬ 
ford  to  disregard  the  ill  will  of  those  who  would  place 
office-holding  and  party  interest  above  the  salvation  of 
the  Red  Man’s  soul.  It  has  never  made  overtures  to 
any  man  in  public  life,  nor  has  any  man  in  public  life 
ever  made  overtures  to  it.  Being  unable  to  examine 
the  consciences  of  such  men  or  to  analyze  their  motives, 
it  necessarily  takes  their  acts  at  face  value,  and  believes 
in  them  so  long  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  shake  that  be¬ 
lief.  So  long  as  a  man  by  word  and  deed  proves  him¬ 
self  a  friend,  he  is  regarded  as  such,  and  vice  versa.  The 
Bureau  has  done  no  political  work;  it  has  simply  dis¬ 
charged  the  ordinary  obligations  of  courtesy  and  justice 
which  it  owed  to  its  friends.  During  the  last 
campaign  many  Catholics  broke  away  from  their  old 
political  traditions.  Fearing  that  this  would  result  in 
an  increase  of  Catholic  influence,  certain  parties  inim¬ 
ical  to  the  Catholic  Church  took  alarm,  and  in  the  hope 
of  counteracting  this  influence  cunningly  concocted  a 
“sensation”  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion  and  indigna¬ 
tion  in  the  country  at  large,  and  to  strike  Catholics  with 
confusion  and  dismay.  Senator  Bard,  of  California, 
whose  past  record  speaks  for  itself,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Washington  Agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
led  in  this  movement.  Having  cautiously  concealed  his 
knowledge  of  a  “Catholic  plot”  for  two  years  (until  he 
was  repudiated  by  his  own  party) ,  he '  suddenly  pub- 
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lished  to  the  world  the  “overtures”  that  had  been  made 
to  him  by  Professor  E.  L.  Scharf,  who  was  held  up  to 
the  public  gaze  as  the  “political  agent  'of  the  Catholic 
Church.”  There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  Congress  who 
gave  serious  consideration  to  this  “revelation;”  but 
a  certain  remark  attributed  to  Senator  Teller  rendered 
it  advisable  for  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  to  make 
a  public  statement,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Bureau,  of  the  fact  that  the -Church  has  no  such  agent, 
and  that  Professor  Scharf  had  never  been  employed  by 
the  Bureau  in  any  capacity  whatever.  Mr.  Scharf  at 
once  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  the  Cardinal’s 
statement,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  never  represented 
himself  as  anybody’s  agent.  However,  Senator  Bard’s 
statement  gave  perceptible  impetus  to  the  newspaper 
crusade  against  the  “tribal  funds’  contracts,”  while  the 
injection  of  Mr.  Scharf  into  the  controversy  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  diverting  from  the  Senator  a  portion  of  the  indig¬ 
nation  that  would  otherwise  have  been  vented  upon 
him,  and  of  so  complicating  the  situation  that  in  many 
instances  the  Catholic  press  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the 
main  issue,  and  devoted  its  attention  to  the  alleged 
“Catholic  agent.” 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  the  Bureau 
depends  largely  on  voluntary  offerings.  In  order  to  sup¬ 
port  and  to  protect  the  schools  and  missions  it  needs 
financial  assistance  and  what  may  be  termed  legislative 
and  official  “favors.”  While,  properly  speaking,  the 
recognition  sought  from  the  Government  cannot  be 
called  a  favor,  it  has  been  for  years  so  regarded  and  so 
accorded  by  the  authorities.  Depending,  as  it  does,  for 
the  support  and  protection  of  the  schools  on  voluntary 
offerings  for  material  support,  and  in  a  measure  on 
voluntary  acts  of  assistance  for  the  securing  of  Govern¬ 
mental  “favors,”  the  Bureau  has  constantly  appealed 
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to  the  individual  Catholic  for  aid,  and  therefore,  finds  it 
extremely  embarrassing  at  any  time  to  be  compelled  to 
reject  assistance  of  either  kind  when  it  is  prof¬ 
fered.  Many  Catholics,  and,  indeed,  many  non-Cath- 
olics,  have  contributed  their  money  or  their  influence  to 
the  Catholic  Indian  cause,  and  among  these  benefactors 
was  Professor  Scharf.  The  fact  that  he  was  never  an  agent 
or  a  representative  of  the  Bureau,  or  that  his  assistance  was 
unsolicited  (other  than  by  the  appeal  that  the  Bureau  has 
addressed  to  all),  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  has  at 
times  rendered  most  valuable  aid  to  the  schools,  nor 
does  it  relieve  the  Bureau  of  the  obligation  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  those  services,  and  of  making  due  acknowledgment 
of  them.  This  was  done  in  the  Annual  Report  and  in 
the  Sentinel  of  last  year. 

It  has  been  intimated  several  times  that  Professor 
Scharf  represented  himself  as  being  connected  with  the 
Bureau.  This  he  has  stoutly  denied,  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  each  specific  accusation  has  failed  to  afford  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  had  made  such  profession..  In  every  in¬ 
stance  his  relations  to  the  Bureau  have  been  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  there  are 
some  who,  notwithstanding  the  statements  made  by 
this  office  or  by  the  Cardinal  himself,  still  persist  in  be¬ 
lieving,  or  in  professing  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Scharf  was 
an  emissary  of  the  Bureau. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  one  layman 
among  the  officers  of  the  Bureau — Mr.  Charles  S.  Lusk, 
the  Secretary,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  rendered 
faithful  and  efficient  service.  In  his  official  capacity  he 
assists  me  as  occasion  requires  in  representing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  schools  before  Congress.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  number  of  persons  speak  to  a  Senator  or 
a  Representative  in  regard  to  some  particular  matter. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
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some  Congressman  should  get  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Scharf  had  represented  himself  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  representation 
was  made,  and  correctly  so,  by  Mr.  Lusk. 

It  is  true  that  voluntary  individual  action,  while  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  good,  at  times  results  in  harm  and  con¬ 
fusion,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the  past  year  in  the 
case  of  Father  Schell.  But. can  the  Bureau  afford  to 
discountenance  all  individual  effort  in  its  behalf?  As¬ 
suredly  everyone  who  can  help,  should  do  so,  on  condi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  that  in  rendering  help  no  policy  is 
pursued  that  is  open  to  censure.  It  is  not  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  indeed,  at  times  it  is  an  utter  impossibility, 
to  control  individuals  so  far  as  their  policies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  non- 
Catholic  friends.  It  would  be  better  if  all  effort  per¬ 
taining  to  the  work  intrusted  to  the  Bureau  were 
made  under  its  supervision,  or  at  least  in  harmony  with 
it,  as  this  would  insure  uniformity  of  action  and  lead  to 
more  satisfactory  results. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Government  Indian  Boarding  Schools  present 
opportunities  for  earnest  missionary  work  among  the 
numerous  Catholic  pupils  who  attend  them.  These 
pupils  number  more  than  three  thousand — possibly  four 
thousand.  It  is  impossible  to  get  exact  data  on 
this  point.  The  Indian  Office  has  made  just,  even 
liberal,  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Government  schools,  offers  every  facility 
and  all  the  freedom  that  it  can  so  far  as  worship  is  con- 
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cerned,  and  cordially  invites  priests  and  ministers  of 
the  various  denominations  to  do  everything  that  lies  in 
their  power  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  pupils  upon 
whom  they  have  a  claim  by  reason  of  church  member¬ 
ship. 

This  liberal  spirit  of  the  Indian  Office  is  unfortunately 
an  unknown  quantity  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  schools.  Moreover,  the  remote  and  isolated  location 
of  many  of  the  Government  schools  renders  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  priests  to  attend  them  regularly  or  (in  some  in¬ 
stances)  to  visit  them  at  all. 

The  Bureau  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  sup¬ 
ply  religious  advantages  for  Catholic  pupils,  who,  on 
account  of  their  surroundings,  stand  in  need  of  every 
possible  attention.  It  has  tried  to  secure  priests  for  the 
work,  has  offered  to  provide  them  with  salaries  and  has 
sought  to  have  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  en¬ 
forced  in  those  schools  where  narrow  and  prejudiced 
superintendents  and  teachers  hold  sway.  Yet  scarcely 
any  progress  can  be  reported.  Except  in  three  or  four 
schools  very  little  has  been  attempted,  while  in  the 
greater  number  the  relations  between  the  priests  and  the 
school  authorities  are  not  harmonious. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  work  arise  from  two 
sources :  As  a  rule  the  school  authorities  are  not  favor¬ 
able  to  it — they  disregard  the  regulations  and  place 
every  conceivable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  priest  in 
charge;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  rare  that  a  priest 
can  be  found  who  will  undertake  such  a  mission,  or  who 
will  devote  the  requisite  amount  of  time  to  it.  This 
work  demands  unbounded  zeal  and  patience.  It  calls 
for  a  priest  who  can  attract  the  children  and  command 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  those  in  authority. 

The  Department  seems  as  helpless  to  control  its 
superintendents  and  teachers  as  the  Bureau  is  to  pro- 
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vide  the  Catholic  pupils  with  adequate  opportunities  for 
worship  and  religious  instruction. 

The  most  satisfactory  conditions  are  found  in  the 
schools  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

HAMPTON  SCHOOL. 

The  authorities  of  the  interdenominational  Protestant 
School  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  permit  the  Catholic  pu¬ 
pils  of  that  institution  to  receive  religious  instruction 
from  Father  Fallon,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  who  testifies  to  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
which  he  receives  from  them.  In  this  connection  an 
explanation  should  be  made. 

During  the  recent  controversy  over  the  use  of  Indian 
tribal  funds  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  in 
mission  or  sectarian  schools,  the  Bureau  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Protestant  school  of  Hampton,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  “settled  policy”  of  the  Government,  receives  an¬ 
nually  an  appropriation  from  Congress  out  of  the  public 
funds  of  the  nation  for  the  care  and  education  of  its  In¬ 
dian  pupils.  The  Bureau  did  not  complain  of  the 
Hampton  school  nor  of  the  appropriation  which  it  re¬ 
ceives,  but  it  did  complain  of  the  discrimination  prac¬ 
tised  by  Congress  in  favor  of  a  Protestant  institution. 
Several  very  inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory  explana¬ 
tions  were  offered  in  justification  of  the  Congressional 
appropriation,  such  as:  “No,  it  is  not  a  Government 
school ;  but  the  Government  aids  it  and  has  aided  it  for 
the  last  thirty  years.”  “That  is  a  public  appropriation; 
everybody  has  known  of  it.”  “It  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  that  school  is  different  from  every  other, 
in  that  they  are  educating  negroes.”  “There  are  Catho¬ 
lic  instructors  there.” 

These  “explanations”  speak  for  themselves,  except 
the  last,  which  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
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dian  Affairs  in  good  faith  and  based,  no  doubt,  upon 
statements  of  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  school.  An 
investigation  of  this  matter,  however,  shows  that  while 
there  is  one  Catholic  employee  in  the  printing  office,  there 
are  no  Catholic  instructors  in  the  Hampton  School.  “  One 
instructor  in  the  trade  department,  a  carpenter  or  mechanic 
of  some  kind,  may  say  that  he  is  a  Catholic,  but  he  is  not.’’ 

CROW  AGENCY  SCHOOL. 

In  my  report  for  1903-04,  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Government  school  at  Crow  Agency, 
Montana,  toward  the  Catholic  missionary,  no  Catholic 
instruction  whatever  was  given  to  the  pupils  of  that 
school.  This  Superintendent  has  since  been  replaced 
by  a  man  of  more  tolerant  views;  religious  instruction 
has  been  resumed,  and  the  priest  reports  that  the  pres- 
est  condition  of  his  work  is  highly  satisfactory. 

FORT  YUMA  SCHOOL. 

The  Government  School  at  Fort  Yuma,  California, 
was  formerly  conducted  by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  all  the  pupils  are  Catholics.  Recently  Bishop 
Conaty  stationed  a  priest.  Rev.  John  F.  Sayers,  near 
the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

Although  the  children  are  Catholics,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  desired  that  Father  Sayers  should  alternate 
with  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  conducting  services  and 
giving  religious  instruction. 

A  controversy  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Superintendent  insinuated  that  the  school  could  care 
for  the  religious  needs  of  the  children  and  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  work  for  both  priest  and  parson 
among  the  adult  Indians  of  the  reservation.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


who  directed  the  Superintendent  to  conform  to  the 
regulations.  Under  date  of  March  23,  Bishop  Conaty 
writes:  “From  all  accounts  things  are  going  along  all 
right  at  present,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
they  will  continue.  .  .  .  All  we  wish  in  the  matter  is 

that  the  regulations  of  the  Department  be  carried  out 
with  reference  to  the  children;  we  want  no  favors,  but 
we  want  all  that  is  coming  to  us,  and  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  difficulties  of  the  past,  if  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  at  present  to  take  up  the  Government  regulations 
we  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  disturbances.^^ 

HASKELL  INSTITUTE. 

Haskell  Institute,  situated  near  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
has  350  Catholic  pupils.  For  years  this  school  has  been 
notorious  for  its  anti-Catholic  management.  The  hos¬ 
tile  attitude  of  the  Superintendent  is  attested  by  the 
priest  of  Lawrence,  employees  and  pupils  of  the  school, 
and  citizens  who  live  in  the  vicinity. 

Last  winter  the  priest  who  visits  Haskill  bitterly 
complained  of  many  things,  and  among  them  that  re¬ 
vivals  were  held  at  the  school,  that  Catholic  pupils  were 
proselytized,  that  they  were  compelled  to  attend  non- 
Catholic  services,  were  prevented  from  assisting  at 
Mass  and  receiving  the  Sacraments,  and  were  subjected 
to  all  sorts  of  discrimination,  taunts  and  insults  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  religion.  He  also  gave  specific  instances 
of  Catholic  pupils  having  been  rebaptized  by  ministers 
and  received  into  Protestant  churches. 

These  complaints  were  laid  before  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  who  referred  them  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  for  explanation.  In  reply  the  Superintendent 
denied  the  accusations  in  toto,  and  made  a  counter 
charge  against  the  priest  of  neglecting  the  Catholic 
pupils. 
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The  Bureau  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  culpability  of  the 
Superintendent,  but  it  recognized  that  a  priest, 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  parish,  scarcely  could  be 
able  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  350  children, 
located  more  than  two  miles  away  from  the  parish  church. 
For  this  reason  it  appealed  to  Bishop  Lillis,  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Leavenworth,  calling  his  attention  to  conditions 
at  Haskell,  begging  him  to  place  with  the  priest  of  Law¬ 
rence  an  assistant  who  can  devote  his  time  to  the  In¬ 
dian  children,  and  promising  to  make  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  assistant  with  a  regular  salary.  Up  to  the 
present  time  Bishop  Lillis  has  not  replied  to  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  Bureau.  Commissioner  Leupp  in¬ 
sists  that  the  Church  must  do  her  part,  as  otherwise  the 
regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  cannot  be  enforced;  but 
in  case  a  chaplain  is  provided,  he  promises  that  the 
Superintendent  shall  be  held  to  strict  compliance  with 
the  regulations. 


CHILOCCO  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  important  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  is  that  of  Chilocco,  Oklahoma,  where  there 
were  at  one  time  during  the  past  year  as  many  as  500 
Catholic  children.  In  this  instance  the  field  welcomes 
the  laborer,  the  Superintendent  is  most  favorably  dis¬ 
posed,  and  a  good  spirit  prevails  among  the  employees. 
They  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Bureau  to  provide  a 
resident  chaplain  for  the  Catholic  pupils.  In  fact,  the 
Bureau  has  secured  the  salary  for  such  a  chaplain,  and 
arranged  for  him  to  live  with  the  priest  of  Arkansas 
City — in  the  diocese  of  Wichita,  but  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  school.  The  ladies  of  the  Washington 
Tabernacle  Society  have  supplied  the  school  with 
everything  necessary  for  Holy  Mass,  and  the  priest 
who  visits  the  children  at  intervals — Rev.  Father  R. 
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Sevens,  of  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma — in  addition  to  the 
salary  'which  is  paid  him,  has  received  sufficient 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  horse  and 
buggy  required  for  the  long  journey  to  and  from 
Chilocco.  The  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  has  relieved  the  priest  of  Ponca  City  of  the 
numerous  missions  he  formerly  attended,  in  order  that 
he  may  attend  the  school, .which  he  does  once  a  week 
on  week  days. 

But  the  Bureau  has  contended  that  500  Catholic 
children  should  hear  Mass  every  Sunday,  and  should 
have  every  possible  facility  for  approaching  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  and  receiving  religious  instruction  frequently 
and  regularly.  This  would  be  insisted  upon  in  a  Catho¬ 
lic  institution,  and  is  infinitely  more  necessary  in  a  non¬ 
sectarian  Government  school.  This  contention  would 
seem  to  accord  with  the  views  of  Father  Sevens,  who  is 
an  ideal  priest  for  the  work,  and  who  speaks  from  ex¬ 
perience.  He  says:  “I  am  told  by  some  of  the  officials 
that  a  resident  chaplain  would  be  warmly  welcomed  at 
the  school.  Could  you  not  find  a  priest  who  would  take 
the  place?  It  will  be  the  only  salvation  of  the  children. 
A  visit,  even,  once  a  week,  amounts  to  nothing.” 

The  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia  endeavored  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  priest  for  Chilocco,  but  has  not  as  yet  found  one 
fitted  for  the  work  who  is  willing  to  undertake  it.  An 
appeal  was  made  without  success  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis,  and  to  other  prelates,  one  of  whom  suggested 
that  the  chaplain  should  be  furnished  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  matter 
was  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  Bishop  Meer- 
schaert,  whose  rapidly  developing  vicariate  demands  a 
greater  number  of  priests  than  it  is  in  his  power  to  sup¬ 
ply.  He  writes :  “All  the  missions  hitherto  attached 
to  Ponca  City  have  been  taken  away  from  it  so  that 
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Father  Sevens  may  have  opportunity  to  attend  Chilocco. 
Instruction  for  these  children  and  the  opportunity  to 
receive  the  Sacraments  is  the  chief  point.  As  for  Mass, 
he  will  do  the  best  he  can,  for  he  has  the  work  at  heart 
— another  might  give  more  time  and  do  far  less  good. 
Together  you  can  make  your  own  arrangements.  That 
is  the  very  best  I  can  do  for  Chilocco.” 

As  a  rule  priests  find  it  difficult  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  at  the  schools  for  the  teaching  of  Cate¬ 
chism  and  for  the  religious  services — particularly  for 
the  Catholic  Sunday  School,  which  should  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  set  apart  for  the  “non-sectarian”  exercises. 

The  following  interesting  letters  give  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  some  places 
and  may  serve  to  suggest  useful  ideas  and  practical 
methods  to  those  engaged  in  similar  work  who  are  not 
meeting  with  success: 

St.  Patrick’s  Rectory, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  March  29,  1905. 

My  Dear  Father  Ketcham : 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  24th  inst.,  I  beg  to  state  that  no  diffi¬ 
culty  is  encountered  in  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  with  regard  to  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  and  the  practice  of  religious  duties.  The  rules  pro¬ 
mulgated  December  20,  1902,  by  Commissioner  Jones,  and  which  were 
tried  here  a  year  before  that  experimentally  or  tentatively,  not  only 
work  without  friction,  but  leave  an  impress  for  good  on  the  moral  and 
disciplinary  work  of  the  whole  school.  We  adhere  scrupulously  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules,  make  no  encroachment  nor  suffer  any 
curtailment  of  them. 

Our  plan  is  as  follows :  The  rector  of  the  church  and  three  Sisters 
of  Mercy  specially  deputed  for  the  work  go  to  the  school  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evening  from  6  to  7  o’clock.  Three  rooms  are  allotted 
to  us  for  our  graded  catechetical  work.  The  attendance  is  mandatory 
and  usually  good.  After  commencement  exercises  we  drop  the  Tuesday 
evening.  The  teaching  is  done  by  myself  and  the  Sisters,  and  at  times 
by  advanced  pupils  taking  the  lower  classes.  We  alternate  instruction 
by  practicing  all  the  children  in  congregational  singing,  and  for  this 
purpose  have  a  large  room  with  organ  and  piano. 

On  Sundays  all  the  children  are  compelled  to  attend  Mass.  They 
'  come  to  St.  Katharine’s  Hall  at  9.30,  and  receive  catechetical  instruc- 
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tion  till  10.30.  They  then  proceed  to  the  adjoining  church  for  High 
Mass  and  sermon.  Of  late  the  Indian  pupils  sing  the  music  of  the  High 
Mass,  usually  an  easy  four  part  mass,  interpolated  with  congregational 
hymns.  I  speak  as  a  trained  musician  when  I  state  that  the  congre¬ 
gational  singing  of  the  250-300  Indian  pupils  will  compare  with  the  best 
to  be  heard  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sunday  afternoon,  from  3  to  4  o’clock,  there  are  special  services  for 
our  Indian  pupils  at  the  school,  at  the  same  hour  that  the  non-denomi- 
national  services  are  held  in  the  chapel.  I  usually  preach  a  special 
sermon,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  prayer  and  hymns. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  for  ’  Confession  and  Holy  Communion, 
though  the  difficulty  of  supplying  breakfasts  obliges  us  to  parcel  the 
pupils  off  in  squads  of  20-25.  The  breakfasts  are  given  in  St  Katha¬ 
rine’s  Hall. 

During  the  year  1904-1905  we  had  over  600  Confessions,  564  Holy 
Communions,  and  9  Adult  Baptisms. 

Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Retreat  to  be  given  at  the  school  had 
to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Jesuit  Father,  who  was  to 
give  it,  to  come.  The  Retreat  is  booked  for  November. 

On  the  whole,  as  far  as  my  observation  and  knowledge  goes,  every 
facility  to  aid  us  in  our  religious  work  has  always  been  freely  given. 
Secret  and  insidious  influences  to  wean  our  children  from  their  faith 
may  be  at  work,  but  if  detected  I  am  sure  they  will  meet  with 
preemptory  punishment.  We  may  have  some  backsliders,  but  I  am  safe 
in  affirming  they  are  outnumbered  more  than  three  to  one  by  those  re¬ 
claimed  to  the  Church. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

H.  G.  GANSS. 

P.  S. — Regarding  the  “Outing  System,”  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I 
made  arrangements  with  Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt  that  the  following  rule 
be  observed :  “That  no  Catholic  pupil  be  sent  to  other  than  a  Catholic 
home,  or  if  the  demand  should  be  large  enough  on  the  part  of  Catholics, 
to  no  locality  where  there  is  no  Catholic  Church.”  This  rule  is  now 
in  full  effect.  H.  G.  G. 

Riverside,  California,  January  22,  1905. 

Reverend  Dear  Father: 

Replying  to  your  request  as  to  “Conditions  at  the  Sherman  Institute, 
and  the  program  of  my  work,  as  also  the  attitude  of  the  government 
officials” : 

The  total  number  of  pupils  at  the  Sherman  Institute  at  present  is 
546,  of  which  we  have  248  Catholic  children  ranging  in  age  from  5  to 
22,  and  about  equally  divided  as  to  sex.  Like  all  industrial  schools,  the 
time  is  equally  divided  between  the  classroom  and  the  “detail” — manual 
labor — it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  study  hours  in  a  govern- 
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ment  training  school.  The  children  are  continually  occupied  from  8 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  alternately  between  the  classroom  and  the  “detail.” 
Those  attending  class  in  the  forenoon  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  vice  versa.  This  will  give  you  to  understand  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  priest  to  teach  the  principles  of  Christian  Doctrine  to  children 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  study,  and  thereby  commit  to  memory 
the  chapters  of  the  Catechism.  Such  are  the  conditions  at  the  Sher¬ 
man  Institute. 

Now  as  to  my  “modus  agendi.”  I  have  divided  all  my  children  into 
three  divisions  :  the  minims — 6o,  the  mediums — 30,  and  the  seniors — 158. 
To  the  minims  I  teach  prayers  on  Tuesdays,  from  ii  to  11.50  a.  m. ;  to 
the  mediums  I  teach  prayers  and  the  elements  of  Christian  Doctrine 
from  4  to  5  p.  m.  of  the  same  day;  to  the  seniors  I  teach  Catechism 
from  7  to  8  p.  m.  on  Thursdays.  My  mode  of  teaching  is  entirely  ex¬ 
planatory.  I  read  the  chapter  aloud,  carefully  to  the  end,  then  I  have 
them  read  it  slowly  with  me;  then  I  read  the  first  question,  the  answer 
to  which  they  read  aloud ;  then  I  explain,  and  ask  questions  from  those 
whose  names  I  draw  from  a  box  containing  individual  cards.  For 
good  answers  I  give  meda]s  and  holy  pictures. 

We  are  now  as  far  as  the  25th  Chapter,  and,  although  they  cannot 
recite  by  heart,  being  deprived  of  study  time,  I  am  so  convinced  that 
they  understand  so  well  that  I  allowed  twenty  of  the  larger  ones  to 
receive  their  first  Holy  Communion  on  Christmas  morning. 

On  Sundays,  from  3  to  4  p.  m.,  all  the  children  come  to  Sunday 
School.  This  is  our  most  trying  effort,  from  the  fact  that  the  larger 
ones  must  be  instructed  and  the  little  ones  are  thereby  neglected,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  no  assistance. 

Every  Sunday  all  our  children  march  in  a  body  from  the  campus, 
after  “inspection  drill,”  to  the  church,  and  Mass  begins  at  10.15. 
After  Mass  I  read  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  day  and  preach  cate- 
chetically. 

I  spend  considerable  time  with  the  children  during  recreation,  and 
make  it  a  point  to  address  or  pass  no  boy,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  with¬ 
out  touching  my  hat.  I  speak  cheerfully  to  all,  and  this  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  that  awful  bashfulness  which  characterizes  the  Indian. 
In  passing  through  the  campus  at  present  no  boy  will  pass  me  without 
touching  his  hat.  Another  reason  for  my  being  social  with  our  children 
is  to  remove  the  conventional  yes  and  no,  sir,  for  the  respectful  yes 
and  no.  Father.  In  visiting  the  sick  I  spend  as  much  time  with,  and 
have  as  many  cheerful  words  for  the  non-Catholics  as  for  our  own. 

Now,  as  to  the  attitude  of  our  authorities.  The  superintendent,  Mr. 
Hall,  is  very  favorably  disposed  toward  us.  When  it  was  a  question 
of  the  allotment  of  time  as  to  when  we  could  get  our  children  for  in¬ 
struction,  I  left  the  matter  entirely  to  him.  He  i§  very  glad  of  our  being 
here,  has  so  expressed  himself  on  the  outside,  and  appreciates  our 
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influence  on  the  children,  and  in  fact  thanks  our  good  Bishop  for  hav¬ 
ing  established  the  mission  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute. 

Of  course,  the  teachers  are  well  disposed  toward  us  from  the  fact 
that,  in  accordance  with  Rule  No.  4,  of  Circular  No.  87,  a  circular 
letter  was  issued  by  Mr.  Hall  to  every  employee  in  the  Institute.  When 
it  is  a  question  of  doing  some  work  around  my  house  or  the  church, 
he  will  cheerfully  send  as  many  boys  as  required.  Mrs.  Hall,  the  su¬ 
perintendent’s  wife,  and  chief  matron  of  the  Institute,  attended  Mass 
at  6  o’clock  on  Christmas  morning  to  see  the  children  make  their  First 
Communion. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Bishop.  Fie  has  purchased  ground,  330x200, 
built  a  church  40x60  and  a  six-room  furnished  cottage  for  the  Chaplain, 
all  of  which  are  paid  for;  and  the  Chaplain’s  salary  comes  regularly 
every  month  from  his  Lordship’s  office. 

And  now  you  ask  for  my  personal  feelings  in  the  matter.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Indian  children  here  is  a  success,  because  of  our  numerical 
superiority,  and  of  our  being  on  good  terms  with  the  superintendent. 
But  as  to  the  future.  It  will  still  be  a  success  if  kept  up  after  they  leave 
here.  But  there  is  the  greatest  danger.  The  Indian  is  so  much  a  “Child 
of  Nature,”  true  to  his  natural  proclivities  that  he  will  follow  the  man 
with  the  most  brilliant  trophy. 

As  proofs  of  my  assertion — first,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  some  of  the 
larger  boys  and  girls  are  made  to  come  to  instructions  at  the  prescribed 
time.  No  later  than  today  the  matron  of  the  large  girls  met  me  on  my 
way  to  the  hospital  and  she  asked  me  to  please  “scold  the  girls  for  their 
desire  to  stay  away  from  instructions.”  The  disciplinarian,  Mr.  Sin¬ 
gleton,  tells  me  that  he  has  the  same  trouble  with  the  boys. 

This  I  would  not  think  so  much  of,  as  white  children  act  similarly; 
but  when  it  is  a  question  of  choosing  between  the  Auditorium  and  the 
glowing  services  held  therein  by  the  preacher  and  the  Chapel  where  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the  paramount  attractive  feature,  I  am 
frank  to  state  that  the  majority  of  our  children  would  go  to  the  Audito¬ 
rium  because  of  the  glowing  display.  Secondly,  there  is  a  young  man 
here,  a  half-breed,  who  has  made  his  First  and  several  Commu¬ 
nions  at  the  San  Diego  School.  He  attended  church  regularly 
last  year,  but  this  year  he  goes  to  the  Auditorium — Institute 
Hall,  where  the  preachers  hold  services  —  because  his  girl,  a  pupil, 
is  a  Protestant,  and  she  childed  him  for  being  a  Catholic;  and 
because  he  takes  advantage  of  Rule  No.  2,  of  Circular  No.  87,  which 
rule  was  explained  to  all  the  children  by  Mr.  Hall  in  the  Auditorium, 
and  said  explanation  had  the  effect  of  five  others  abandoning  us,  because 
they  were  over  18,  and  the  other  fellow  had  the  more  brilliant  trophy. 

Your  question,' Reverend  Father,  “What  are  your  difficulties?”  will 
be  answered  by  these  facts  coupled  with  a  few  others :  About  twice 
a  month  the  grown  children  attend  a  dance  given  by  the  superintendent. 
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From  time  to  time  they  have  masquerade  balls  among  themselves,  and 
at  certain  times  the  girls  are  put  in  the  reception  rooms  and  taught  “how¬ 
to  receive” — all  in  the  interest  of  civilization. 

As  to  my  encouragements,  well,  one  year  ago  next  month  I  found 
1/8  children,  4  of  which  knew  only  the  ordinary  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  and  the  others  could  not  bless  themselves,  but  could  recite  the 
“Our  Father”  with  the  Protestant  termination.  Today  250  children 
say  the  ordinary  prayers  and  recite  the  Rosary  aloud  during  the  Mass. 
The  minims — about  60 — know  almost  all  their  prayers,  the  mediums — 

30 — understand  the  elements  of  Catechism,  and  the  grown  children — 
about  160 — understand  the  Catechism  as  far  as  the  24th  Chapter.  The 
girls  of  the  Altar  Society  attend  to  the  Sanctuary  and  decorate  the 
Altar  with  flowers.  You  would  have  been  amused  on  the  morning  they 
received  their  first  Holy  Communion  to  see  the  Communion  rail  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  flowers  and  branches.  I  encouraged  them  by  help¬ 
ing  tie  them  on. 

The  boys  come  to  do  the  sweeping,  but  they  must  be  reminded 
every  time.  I  am  now  forming  a  choir,  and  the  girls  especially  are  very 
much  pleased.  All  of  which  is  very  encouraging. 

Trusting  that  I  have  satisfactorily  answered  your  letter  and  begging 
a  remembrance  in  your  prayers  that  God  may  bless  and  prosper  our 
work,  and  that  the  dangers  staring  our  poor  children  in  the  face  may  be 
averted,  I  remain,  etc., 

JNO.  J.  O’BRIEN, 
Chaplain. 

Ponca  City,  Oklahoma, 
January  29,  1905. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Father: 

In  your  last  letter  you  asked  me  to  give  you  a  detailed  account 
of  my  work  at  Chilocco.  Circumstances  have  prevented  me  till  now 
to  satisfy  this  request,  and  herewith  I  send  you  the  desired  report. 

The  Chilocco  Government  school  for  Indians  has  an  attendance  of 
800  pupils  in  round  numbers.  Of  this  number,  according  to  the  register  . 
of  the  school,  nearly  500  are  Catholic  pupils,  sent  there  from  a  dozen 
different  tribes  and  reservations.  The  number  of  boys  compared  with 
that  of  the  girls  is  at  a  ratio  of  about  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  boys. 
Of  the  total  number  of  Catholic  children,  only  about  125  have  made 
their  first  Holy  Communion,  the  others  range  between  the  ages  of 
8  to  13  years.  Most  of  those  who  have  not  made  their  First 
Communion  are  children  from  the  different  reservations  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  They  entered  the  school  this  last  fall,  and  can  speak  very  little 
if  any  English.  For  the  last  few  months  I  have  been  visiting  the  school 
once  a  week,  but  previous  to  that  time  about  once  a  month  for  upward 
of  three  years.  To  attend  to  such  a  large  number  of  children  is,  of 
course,  no  small  task,  and  after  efforts  in  various  directions,  I  have 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  plan  works  best  of  all :  I 
have  divided  the  total  number  of  children  into  five  classes,  as  follows : 
One  class  of  the  girls  who  have  made  their  First  Communion.  This 
is  Class  A.  In  Class  B  I  have  all  the  girls  who  have  not  made  their 
First  Communion.  In  Class  C  the  large  boys  who  have  been  to  the 
Sacraments.  In  Classes  D  and  E  the  remainder  of  the  boys.  For 
Classes  A,  B,  D  and  E  I  have  appointed  three  girls  and  one  boy  who 
are  fairly  well  instructed  and  who  speak  Spanish,  to  hear  the  Catechism 
of  these  children  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  know  their  prayers.  So 
far  this  plan  has  not  been  working  very  well,  but  I  hope  that  after 
awhile  it  will  bear  better  fruit.  I  t^ach  Class  C  myself.  On  the  evening 
of  my  arrival  at  the  school  I  take  alternately  each  class  for  Catechism, 
except  the  class  of  larger  boys  and  girls,  who  have  a  lesson  every  other 
week.  On  the  morning  following  I  say  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  school, 
at  which  Mass  all  the  Catholic  children  must  be  present.  At  this  Mass 
the  children  who  went  to  Confession  the  evening  before  receive  Holy 
Communion,  and  after  Mass  I  give  a  general  instruction.  The  spare 
time  I  have  I  spend  in  visiting  the  different  buildings  and  the  children. 
While  some  of  the  employes  of  the  school  have  shown  themselves  at 
times  very  indifferent  and  careless  about  my  work  and  the  rights  of 
these  children,  still  I  must  say,  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  McCowan, 
and  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Lipps,  have  at  all  times  en¬ 
couraged  me  and  helped  me.  In  fact,  the  help  they  have  given  me  was 
not  only  a  passive  one,  but  they  have  actively  assisted  me  and  upheld 
me.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  a  certain  un¬ 
pardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  disciplinarian  and  one  of  the  mat¬ 
rons,  and  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  assistant  superintendent  concerning  the 
matter.  He  replied  in  a  very  nice  letter  with  an  enclosed  circular,  of 
which  I  send  you  herewith  a  copy,  and  which  will  explain  itself.  You 
will  notice  that  in  this  circular,  which  I  copy  verbatim,  there  is  a  slight 
error  with  regard  to  the  time  that  I  have  been  visiting  Chilocco.  It 
should  read  “for  four  years,”  and  not  for  “over  one  year.”  This  goes 
to  show  that  the  spirit  is  all  that,  if  not  more  than,  could  be  expected. 
There  is  no  use  denying,  however,  that  with  all  my  efforts,  constant 
work  and  worry,  I  believe  that  but  little  good  is  accomplished.  In 
order  to  reach  the  place  I  go  on  the  train  to  Newkirk,  and  then  drive 
the  rest  of  the  way,  eight  miles.  *  * 

The  children  have  always  shown  themselves  of  very  good  will. 
Some  of  them  are  monthly  communicants,  and  hardly  any  allow  more 
than  three  months  to  pass  by  without  going  to  the  Sacraments.  Hereto¬ 
fore  a  few  children  have  sickened  and  died  without  the  Sacraments. 
This  will  hereafter  be  obviated.  The  superintendent  has  given  me  free 
access  to  the  hospital,  and  I  make  a  visit  to  the  sick  children  every 
time  I  visit  the  school. 

Hoping  that  this  report  will  be  satisfactory,  I  remain  as  ever,  etc. 

R.  SEVENS. 
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(circular.) 

To  Disciplinarian  and  Matrons,  Chilocco  Agricultural  School: 

Your  attention  is  hereby  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  priest. 
Father  Sevens,  makes  weekly  visits  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  Catholic  pupils  in  their  faith.  This  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration  when  he  comes  to  the 
school,  and  you .  are  hereby  required  to  render  him  any  assistance  pos¬ 
sible  in  getting  those  pupils  together  for  instruction.  Father  Sevens 
has  been  visiting  the  school  at  irregular  intervals  now  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  during  all  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter,  with  the  result  that  he  has 
been  greatly  inconvenienced  by  not  getting  the  children  at  the  time  he 
wanted  them,  and  even  not  getting  them  at  all.  You  will  please  see 
that  these  things  do  not  occur  again.  On  last  Wednesday  morning  he 
did  not  get  the  children  until  half  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time. 
This  should  not  be.  His  regular  day  is  Wednesday  of  each  week.  He 
usually  wants  only  the  large  Catholic  boys  in  the  evening  at  seven 
o’clock,  but  the  next  morning  at  six  o’clock  he  wants  all  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  to  meet  him  in  the  chapel  for  Mass.  If  any  children  are  on  duty 
or  have  any  work  to  perform  at  this  time,  such  as  kitchen  work,  dor¬ 
mitory,  etc.,  they  must  be  excused  to  go  to  Mass.  They  will  be  required, 
in  fact,  if  they  are  Catholics,  to  attend  the  calls  of  the  priest  for  these 
instruction  purposes. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration. 
You  will  be  notified  each  time  the  priest  is  here,  and  it  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  you  will  have  the  children  meet  him  at  the  time  and  place 
designated. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  S.  M.  McCOWAN, 
Superintendent. 


THE  BUREAU  AND  THE  INDIAN  OFFICE. 

The  Bureau  gratefully  acknowledges  the  many  fa¬ 
vors  that  have  been  accorded  it  during  the  past  year  by 
the  Indian  Office,  and  is  pleased  to  report  that  be¬ 
tween  the  representatives  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Church  on  the  various  reservations,  with  a  few  un¬ 
important  exceptions,  there  is  harmony  and  peace. 
Probably  in  this  respect  conditions  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  at  any  previous  time. 
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On  December  31,  1904,  Commissioner  Jones  retired 
from  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
As  an  official  Mr.  Jones  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
who  contended  for  the  right  as  it  was  given  him  to  see 
it.  He  was  at  all  times  affable  and  easy  of  approach, 
and  this  rendered  the  transaction  of  business  with  the 
Indian  Office  exceedingly  agreeable.  While  his  natural 
bias  was  not  favorable  to  the  Catholic  Church,  his  views 
in  many  ways  were  gradually  altered  by  the  experience 
he  acquired  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  seven  and 
a  half  years  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions  resulted  in  most  cordial  re¬ 
lations  between  it  and  the  Indian  Office. 

The  new  Commissioner  is  exceedingly  well  fitted  for 
his  position  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  Indian  af¬ 
fairs,  his  talents  and  force  of  character. 

He  has  the  reputation  of  being  free  from  prejudice  of 
any  kind,  and  he  has  announced  his  determination  to 
give  Catholic  Schools  and  Missions,  as  well  as  all  others, 
a  “square  deal.” 

The  relations  between  the  Bureau  and  the  Indian  Of¬ 
fice  during  the  year  have  been  such  that  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  following: 

It  is  customary  for  the  Government  to  furnish  medi¬ 
cines  and  medical  attention  to  Indians  on  reservations. 
In  view  of  this  practice,  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  who  conduct  a  school  for  the  Navajos  of 
Arizona,  requested  that  medicines  be  furnished  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  their  school.  This  request  was  denied,  ap¬ 
parently  for  the  reason  that  rations  are  withheld  from 
children  attending  Mission  schools  or  that  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  education  in  such 
schools.  As  the  institution  in  question  was  built  and 
is  supported  by  Mother  M.  Katharine  Drexel  for  the 
benefit  of  pagan  Indians,  and  as  Mother  Katharine 
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spends  over  $150,000  a  year  on  the  Indian  wards  of  the 
Government,  the  action  of  the  Indian  Office  in  refusing 
to  provide  the  sick  pupils  of  her  Navajo  school  with 
medicines  seems  somewhat  harsh.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how,  in  making  rulings  of  this  nature,  the  Indian  Office 
does  not  lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  discriminating 
against  religion,  or  how  such  rulings  can  be  harmonized 
with  the  declaration  that  efforts  on  the  part  of  philan¬ 
thropists  or  the  churches  to  benefit  the  Indians  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  Government. 

A  question  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  setting 
aside  of  land  “for  temporary  use  and  occupancy”  to  the 
schools  of  St.  Xavier’s  Mission,  Crow  Agency,  Mon¬ 
tana.  Two  schools  are  usually  located  at  a  Mission — 
one  for  boys,  conducted  by  priests  and  scholastics  or 
brothers,  and  one  for  girls,  conducted  by  Sisters.  This 
is  the  case  at  St.  Xavier’s  Mission.  It  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  the  Department  to  set  aside  to  each  of  the 
schools  160  acres  for  “temporary  use  and  occupancy;” 
but  recently  when  there  was  question  of  allotting 
land  for  the  use  of  St.  Xavier’s  Mission,  the  contention 
was  raised  that  the  two  schools  are  in  reality  one  school 
and  consequently  entitled  to  but  160  acres  instead  of 
320.  The  only  apparent  excuse  for  such  a  contention 
is  the  proximity  of  the  schools.  If  they  were  similarly 
located  in  the  City  of  Washington,  no  one  would  think 
of  classing  them  as  one  school.  The  boys’  school  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  while  that  of  the  girls  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns.  Any  one  familiar  with 
the  Jesuit  rule  need  not  be  told  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  could  not  jointly  conduct  a  school  with 
a  community  of  Sisters.  The  case  is  not  yet  finally  de¬ 
termined.  In  a  letter  received  from  the  Indian  Office 
on  the  subject  a  number  of  pages  is  devoted  to  proving 
that  a  grant  of  the  kind  is  only  temporary  and  gives  no 
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title  (a  point  fully  understood  and  never  questioned  by 
the  Bureau),  and  it  is  also  stated  that  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion,  by  reason  of  a  recently  completed  system  of  irri¬ 
gation,  has  become  very  valuable.  Just  what  bearing 
the  value  of  the  land  has  on  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
easily  seen.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Indian  Office  at  this  late  hour  should  depart 
from  a  lime-honored  custom  against  which  no  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  and  against  which  no  Depart¬ 
mental  ruling  or  act  of  Congress  can  be  alleged.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  our 
missionaries  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  encourage 
them  in  the  work  they  are  doing  for  the  uplifting  of  a 
savage  and  degraded  people — such  as  the  Crows,  for 
instance,  undoubtedly  are. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  regard  the  efforts  of 
the  Bureau  to  secure  land  for  Mission  purposes  on  the 
various  reservations  as  a  species  of  Church  aggrandize¬ 
ment  or  speculation ;  and  this  is  apparently  the  case 
with  regard  to  other  privileges  that  are  sought.  At 
times  this  disposition  has  been  detected  in  the  Interior 
Department,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  the 
Indian  Office.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted.  While  it 
would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  all  concerned  if  the 
financial  question  did  not  enter  into  mission  and  edu¬ 
cational  work  at  all,  the  stern  fact  is  that  into  this,  as 
into  every  other  work,  it  does  enter  and  cannot  be 
ignored.  For  us,  struggling  for  the  sake  of  religion 
and  humanity,  to  provide  such  material  means  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  Missions  to  exist  and  accom¬ 
plish  their  work,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  any 
one  can  fail  to  realize  the  sacrifices  that  are  being  made, 
and  the  great  necessity  for  the  help  that  is  derived  by 
the  Missions  from  stock  raising  and  the  use  of  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes.  As  in  every  instance  all  the  pro- 
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ceeds  go  to  the  feeding,  clothing  and  educating  of  In¬ 
dian  children,  it  does  seem  that  this  help  at  least  should 
not  be  given  grudgingly,  but  generously  and  cheerfully. 
The  care  of  6,000  children  alone  amounts  to  a  great 
deal,  and  this  is  not  the  only  expense  that  has  to  be  met. 
The  Church  has  freely  devoted  the  lives  of  her  mission¬ 
aries  and  religious  teachers,  and  the  offerings  of  her 
children  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  In  many  tribes 
her  priests  had  wrought  wonders  long  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  first  Indian  agent.  When  the  Indians  were 
a  menace  to  the  Border  States  the  Government  gladly 
availed  itself  of  her  services,  which  in  no  instance  has 
she  ever  refused.  She  has  given  ample  testimony  of 
her  disinterestedness.  The  Indians  appreciate  her  ser¬ 
vices.  Very  few  are  the  instances  in  which  they  would 
refuse  her  anything  in  their  power  to  give,  that  would 
assist  her  in  continuing  her  work  for  them.  Since  these 
are  facts  that  no  one  will  call  in  question,  why  is  it  that 
at  this  hour  the  authorities  should  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  services  she  has  rendered,  refuse  to  recognize  her 
necessities  and  attribute  to  her  efforts  to  sustain  her 
work  motives — as  unworthy  as  the  thought  is  absurd — 
of  speculation  and  aggrandizement? 
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